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N.E.A. Meeting at Pittsburgh !! 


The National Education Association will hold its Representative Assen, 
bly meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 3 to 8, 1944. It is hoped tha 
many elementary school principals will be delegates to this summer meeting 
since the N.E.A. President, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Principal, Gatewoog 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, is an elementary school principal. Tuesday, July 
4, is being set aside for Department meetings, and President Young is mak. 
ing arrangements for elementary school principals to hold a breakfast ané 
afternoon meeting on that day. The D.E.S.P.’s 7th Annual two week 
conference will be held July 10-21 at the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





Teacher education 


Proponents of the idea that “‘teach- 
ers are born, not made’’ seem des- 
tined to have their theory put to the 
test. The sharp decrease since 1941 
in the number of persons preparing 
themselves for work in education is 
one of the most alarming aspects of 
the current teacher shortage. 

The February 1944 Research Bal- 
letin shows that since Pearl Harbor 
the civilian enrollments of the teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools have 
been cut approximately in half—this 
in addition to the fact that even the 
1941 pre-Pearl Harbor enrollment 
was below the usual prewar level. 

The three leading causes of shrink- 
age in teachers college enrollment are 
said to be: (1) entrance of students 
and potential students into one of 
the armed services, for men or 
women; (2) the competition of in- 
dustry; and (3) the low salaries paid 
to teachers. 

Teachers colleges have been con- 
fronted with many other problems, 
too, particularly, excessive turnover 
in their own respective staffs, essen- 
tial readjustments of programs and 
staff assignments, losses in annual 
revenues, and the necessary restric- 
tion or abandonment of all building 
activities. 

There is a brighter side to the pic- 
ture consisting of much excellent 
work in curriculum revision, morale 
building, improvement of guidance 
procedures, and postwar planning. 
Only the boldest optimist, however, 
could find cause for reassurance or 
even complacency in the trends which 


——, 


the past two years have brought to 
teacher education. 


Schedules versus bargaining 


Definite salary schedules for class. 
room teachers are in effect in most 
large cities. Principals’ salaries also 
are on a schedule basis in a growing 
number of cities—58.7 percent of the 
cities above 30,000 in population, as 
reported to the NEA Research Divi- 
sion in 1942-43. 


Is a dollar a dollar? 


The Department of Commerce re. 
ports on what has happened to the 
purchasing value of the prewar (1935. 
1939) dollar. In December 1943, de. 
pending on how it was measured, the 
dollar was worth: 

In paying wholesale prices, 77.9 


cents 

In meeting the cost of living, 804 
cents 

In paying retail food prices, 728 
cents 


Schedules and bonuses 


Of 76 cities over 100,000 in popv- 
lation reporting in February 1944 to 
the NEA Research Division, 53 are 
paying teachers a bonus or other 
salary adjustment above the regular 
schedule. New or revised basic salary 
schedules (15 of the single-salary 
type) have provided salary increases 
in 23 cities. 


Military leave 


Virtually all cities over 30,000 in 
population provide leaves of absence 
to men called into the armed forces 
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by selective service. Similar leaves 
are granted to men who volunteer in 
99 percent of the cities over 100,000 
and in 94 percent of the cities having 
30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 

Military leaves to women who 
volunteer for the WACS, WAVES, 
etc., are granted in 96 percent of the 
largest cities and in 84 percent of 
those between 30,000 and 100,000 in 
size. 

Leaves for other war related serv- 
ices such as civilian war work for 
the government, work with the Red 
Cross, and employment in war in- 
dustries are much less common, be- 
ing granted in from 1 to 40 percent of 
the city-school systems. 

Most school systems expect to of- 
fer immediate employment to those 
returning from military leaves or at 
least to have jobs available for them 
by the end of the semester or school 
year. 


Child labor 


The Children’s Bureau reports that 
during the year 1942-43 there was an 
increase of 132 percent in the number 
of minors found illegally employed. 
Of these children 75 percent were 
under 16 years old. Thirty-seven per- 
cent were under 14, 12 percent were 
under 12, and many were 10, 9, 8, or 
even younger. 


Too many Sids 


Schoolmaster Jesse Stuart in his 
Book-of-the-Month-Club choice, 
Taps for Private Tussie, tells an ap- 
pealing story of fourteen-year-old 
Sid’s first day at a one-room moun-~ 
tain school. The attendance officer 
finally found Sid, but too many chil- 
dren in the cities and counties of these 
United States are without schooling. 


The 1940 Census showed that 1,193, 
695 of our 13,067,676 six-to-eleven 
year olds did not attend school at 
any time during the month of March 
1940. These children of elementary- 
school age, deprived of schooling, are 
a bad investment in America’s future. 


Teacher retirement plan 


A recent report of the Research 
Division and the National Council 
on Teacher Retirement under the 
title Statutory Analysis of Retirement 
Provisions for Teachers and Other 
School Employees, January 1944, an- 
alyzes the statutory provisions of 
thirty-eight statewide joint-contrib- 
utory teacher retirement plans, sum- 
marizes the two statewide pension 
plans for teachers, and extends the 
analysis into the field of retirement 
for non-teaching school personnel, on 
state and local bases. 


Teacher tenure cases 


Soon to appear is the annual com- 
pilation of abstracts of court deci- 
sions on teacher tenure reported in 
1943. This year’s report digests 30 
decisions in 17 states. 

Ten cases were brought by perma- 
nent tenure teachers who alleged that 
their dismissals were improper; 4 
cases involved principals of schools, 
in one of these the question was 
whether a transfer was really a de- 
motion. The status of city superin- 
tendents was the subject of the con- 
troversy in 2 cases. Salary matters 
came up in several others. The an- 
nual report usually appears in the 
late spring. 


K/ 
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Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education 


Sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 10-21, 1944 


Dean Samuel P. Franklin, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


More than fifteen hundred elementary school principals, teachers, super- 
visors, superintendents, and others interested in elementary education have 
memories of one or more of the two weeks’ conferences sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals since 1937. This summer the 
Department is planning to hold its seventh two weeks’ conference at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 10-21, 1944, im. 
mediately following the Representative Assembly meetings of the National 
Education Association. 

Nature of the Conference—““The Elementary Schools of Today” will 
be the general theme. The program will include morning lectures, Monday 
through Friday of each week, and seminar meetings on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of the first week, and Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of the second week. The morning lectures will take place from ten to eleven 
thirty o’clock andethe seminar groups will meet from one thirty to three in 
the afternoon. Members of the conference will have a choice of seminars, 
depending upon the subject in which they are most interested. 

Instructional Staff—Leaders in charge of the general sessions and after- 
noon seminars will include members of the regular staff of the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh, visiting members of the summer 
session staff, and other outstanding leaders in the field of elementary 
education. A complete announcement of the program and personnel will be 
published in the June issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPAL. 

Special Activities—In addition to lectures and discussion meetings plans 
will be made for a sight-seeing tour of the University and its, vicinity, 
exhibits, and other sources of interest. Visitors will enjoy going through the 
Heinz Memorial Chapel, the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial, and the 42- 
story building, the Cathedral of Learning, which includes the University’s 
libraries, 91 classrooms, laboratories, lecture rooms, offices, lounges, lunch- 
rooms, and recreation centers. Each nationality classroom tells in design, 
material, and furnishing, to the last detail, what a particular nationality 
holds precious in its own heritage, whether it be Swedish, Chinese, Czecho- 
slovak, Yugoslav, French or some other nationality. 

On Thursday of each week a special luncheon meeting will be held for all 
conference members. 

Registration and Tuition—Registration for all conference members will 
take place on Monday, July 10, from nine to ten thirty o'clock in the 
Commons Room of the beautiful Cathedral of Learning, University of 
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Pittsburgh. The registration fee for 
Y the conference will be $22. This fee 
































includes a volume of proceedings of 
the conference. 
a Credit—The University of Pitts- 
—_ burgh will give two semester hours 
of credit for the two weeks’ course. 
Housing Accommodations—Ar- 
rangements are being made for con- 
1per- Frorence members to be housed in 
have one of Pittsburgh’s hotels. Definite 
” the announcement as to which hotel 
a will be made in the near future. No 
"Ne Hdeposit will be necessary for per- 
) HD Fons planning to attend the con- 
onal ference, but each one who decides 
., pto be a member should send a post- 
will card to Dr. F. W. Shockley, School 
iday of Education, University of Pitts- 
Ines. burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
sday giving him this information. 
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The Teacher’s Challenge 


M. R. Trabue 


Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 





























The year in which we are now living, 1944, is unique in World History, 
Never before have so many nations and so many persons been involved i 
such a grim military conflict as at this moment. Never before has so much of 
the world’s wealth been converted into instruments for the destruction of 
property and human life. Never before in all the existence of the human race 
have men of so many different races and creeds fought for an ideal of human 
relationships: the right of self-determination in governments, in religion, in 
social relationships, and in economic life. Never before have so many armed 
men united in a war to restore to small nations the sovereignty stolen from 
them by powerful and unscrupulous rulers of other nations. 

The year 1943 is especially significant as the year in which this greatest 
of all wars began to go in favor of the nations fighting for self-determination, 
Until this year, the tide had been running out, but now it has turned. The 
Germans are retreating. Slowly but steadily they were forced out of Africa, 
They are now retreating on all fronts, toward Berlin. The Japanese are also 
retreating now, toward Tokyo. Secret preparations, the breaking of treaties, 
and attacking before declaring war gave the unscrupulous dictators a tempo- 
rary advantage, but now the forces favoring voluntary cooperation among 
nations and self-determination for the individual citizens within nations are 
moving toward victory. 

The kind of education the citizens of the allied nations have received is 
in no small degree responsible for the turn of the tide which has occurred 
this year and for the final military victory which will come next year, or the 
next. Men in the allied armies and the men and women in the production 
lines on the home front have been taught to share in the achievement of 
clearly-recognized common goals. They have learned to think about what 
they are doing and to discover better ways of achieving the results desired. 
Their totalitarian opponents, who were taught exactly what to- think, and 
taught to obey their leader blindly in each given situation, cannot compete 
with the initiative and resourcefulness of men and women who have been 
trained to share in the determination both of purposes and of the best means 
for their accomplishment. As a consequence, this year of 1944 sees a final 
military victory approaching, slowly perhaps, but surely. 

But how permanent will that victory be? How soon will it be necessary 
to repeat the whole ghastly performance, with greater armies, larger navies, 
expanded air forces, more deadly weapons, and even more universal suffer- 
ing? Can anything be done by anyone to prevent a repetition, or a renewal 
of this war twenty-five or thirty years hence? Some of us who were in ita 
quarter of a century ago have sons who are in it today, but we shudder to 
think that it may be necessary for our grandsons to take it up again when 
they reach maturity. Is there no hope of ending the series this time? 
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I believe there is only one way out. My confidence in the possibilities of 
success through this one avenue is boundless; but my confidence that we 
shall actually sense its possibilities and measure up to them is, I must con- 
fess, not strong. This war, both now and a quarter of a century ago, was 
brought on by conflicting ideals of what the relations of human beings should 
be to each other. Shall human beings be considered as significant individuals 
and allowed some control of their own destinies, or shall they be considered 
as little more than beasts of burden, to be controlled and exploited by a 
dictator or a small group of autocrats? Shall one nation be allowed to control 
and to exploit the resources and peoples of other nations? ‘‘What is man?” 

Until the people of America, of England, of Russia, of China, and of the 
rest of the world understand these questions and answer them intelligently 
in the light of modern conditions, we can never have real peace. The armis- 
tice of November 1918, and the temporary cessation of military action which 
followed it did not end the war. ‘‘Peace’’ was not supported by popular 
understanding of the real issues involved. The people themselves must 
understand that under modern conditions no man and no nation can live 
alone. The people must know that every individual person or nation is en- 
titled to respect and self-determination. The people must know what condi- 
tions cause a man or a nation to want to fight, and the people must see to it 
that those conditions are not imposed on other freedom-loving peoples. The 
only way out of the fundamental difficulties in which the world finds itself 
today is through education—education of all the people in the fundamentals 
of good citizenship—citizenship not in the local community and nation only, 
but world citizenship. 

This is the challenge of 1944 to principals and teachers. The end of mili- 
tary conflict will not mean that real peace has been assured. The adjustments 
and reorganizations that follow the military victory will be determined in 
large part by the young men and women now in our schools and colleges. 
If we teachers fail in our elementary, high school, and college classrooms 
this year and next, the peace we seek will be lost. If we succeed in our teach- 
ing of world citizenship and of how to behave like human beings, peace will 
be assured. 

Under these circumstances we have no time for the leisurely tempo and 
the ineffective procedures that have so often characterized our instructions 
in the past. We do not have time to work for any illdefined ends. We must 
define our objectives clearly and work for them specifically. We have no time 
left for giving exactly the same assignments to all members of a class. We 
must know each pupil thoroughly. We must understand exactly what he 
knows, how he reacts to specific situations, and which of his vital purposes 
are sufficiently strong to be used as motivating forces in learning activities. 
Thorough diagnosis of the individual, followed by skillful guidance of fruit- 
ful learning activities directed toward specific skills, attitudes, or knowledge, 
must be our procedure now if we are to secure the tremendous results we 
seek in time to meet the challenge that is ours in 1944. 

In order to be an effective citizen of this modern interdependent world, 
one must know what is going on and what has gone on in the past all over 
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the world; one must be able to think clearly about these things and aboy 
their effects on human relations; and one must be able to express his though, 
and judgments in ways that will be clearly understood by others. Not onl 
must one be able to read, to listen, to speak, and to write effectively, but ly 
must have the habit of doing each of these things whenever any problem¢ 
the relations of men and nations arises. The teacher of 1944 is the key to th 
future of real civilization. If we are content to teach just as we have in th 
past, the blood of countless millions of people will in the future be ‘‘upo 
our heads.”’ If we teach in the ways that have been proved to be effectiyg 
however, we shall deserve the thanks of the entire civilized world. 





Planning for the School of Tomorrow 


First Annual Conference 
of the 
Indiana Association of Elementary School Principals 
Butler University 


This conference, which is to be held June 26-30, 1944, and its theme 
“Planning for the School of Tomorrow”’ are both of tremendous importang 
to every elementary school principal, especially those in Indiana. As thei 
first annual summer conference it represents a material and auspiciow 
move in the professional activities of the elementary school principals of 
Indiana. As an occasion for studying a vital issue it has a challenge and an 
inspiration for every one interested in the future of the elementary school, 
If you are an elementary school principal, superintendent of schools, 
supervisor, or an elementary school teacher you are invited to attend and 
participate. For those who wish it one hour of university credit will be given, 
All persons wishing further information about the conference pleas 
communicate with F. H. Gorman, Director, Department of Elementary 
Education, Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The fee for those no! 
desiring university credit is five dollars. 


Beh 


Curriculum in Health and Physical Education 


Curriculum in Health and Physical Education by Irwin, pub 
lished by the C. V. Mosby Company, Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Missouri, presents a sound approach to the curriculum in health, 
physical education, recreation, and safety as it has been con 
ceived and developed through experience in the democratic plas 

of education in the schools and colleges of America. It is based 

on the desirable and successful activities and practices which 
have evolved through experience. The text is especially planned 
to clarify the thinking and give a basis for planning and estab- 
lishing the best possible programs on the parts of teachers ané 
school administrators. 
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The war has disrupted so many of the homes of this nation that the 
schools must make a selection of what is good for those students where the 
needs have been shown to be the most urgent. Never have children depended 
on so many people for their chance to grow in safety, strength, and security. 
Should the school’s program respect the personality of the child, taking into 
account that he is unique, dynamic, social, and that he acts as a totality? 
Should the activity in the school contribute real value to the individual 
pupil? Should community resources be utilized effectively as materials of 
instruction? Should the school contribute more and more to community 
development? How are the needs of the whole child to be administered? 
Will the elementary school of the future include as one of its general features 
“health” in a broad sense? Should our present programs be swept away or 
should the change come as a growth from within? 

Elementary principals must assume the educational leadership which is 
necessary in building good elementary schools for today as well as for the 
future. With this in mind we have written to eminent educators throughout 
the country, asking them to tell us very concretely what they think an 
elementary school must have to be a good school. The following symposium 
gives their replies. The teaching of these outstanding leaders has done much 
to develop our elementary schools to the fine place they are today. 
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lei Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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1. a The elementary school is a changing evolving institution. I do not think 


that there is any such thing as the ideal school. Rather than to try to define 
what an ideal school might be, it seems to me that our thinking will be much 
more productive if we consider this question: How can we be sure that the 
program of instruction provided by a given school for children at this level 
of development is in fact a good program? 
pub- If an educational philosophy grounded on a democratic view of society 
oui, UNderlies the activities of the elementary school in dealing with its problems, 
ath, tS program will not be a fixed static arrangement set up by an authority 
coe but rather a program that is constantly being studied and adapted to the 
plan needs of the particular situation in which the school finds itself. Under such 
sased CONditions the school can take whatever steps may seem necessary to solve 
hich the problems that are encountered in attempting to achieve its accepted 
nail objectives. Every effort must be made teé see to it that educational science 
stab-f 8 in the securest possible control at every point in the program. 

The general merit of an educational program is evaluated by considering 
first the nature and scope of its objectives and second by determining by 
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suitable means the extent to which its objectives are being achieved. The 
modern elementary school recognizes both the developmental and informa. 
tive functions of education. By the developmental function is meant th 
recognition of the need of providing for the development of all wholesom 
aspects of the personality of the individual child, including such items as his 
health, his interests, his attitudes, his appreciations, his ways of living as, 
member of the social groupy his emotions, and similar outcomes too ofte, 
neglected in the past by our schools. By the informative function is mean 
the recognition that education must develop such fundamental skills as the 
ability to read, write, spell, compute, speak, and the like and also see to jt 
that the important elements of the culture mass accumulated by the social 
groups that are socially desirable are transmitted through carefully guided 
learning experiences. The outcomes related to the informative function of 
education were too greatly stressed in the traditional school with the result 
that the developmental function was almost wholly neglected. A big step 
forward in elementary education will be taken when all schools recogni 
fully and definitely their obligations in both of these areas. This point js 
fundamental in any attempt to estimate the excellence of an elementary 
school program. 

Even if a school has set up excellent objectives there is no assurance 
that these are being achieved. One cannot estimate the excellence of a school 
by noting the quality of the building, the appearance of the classrooms, the 
training of the teachers, their salaries, and other items commonly considered 
in rating a school. In the last analysis the quality of an educational program 
can be measured only by what it produces. This means that it is necessary to 
study the characteristics of the pupils that are exhibited not only in the 
school but also in life outside the school. The citizens of any community 
evaluate their schools by observing the behavior of the pupils in social situ- 
ations and by noting their control of the fundamental skills needed in carry- 
ing on the activities of life, especially those related to vocations. Current 
criticisms of the schools by laymen grow out of such unsystematic limited 
methods of appraisal. Fortunately the schools have been taking active steps 
to develop more efficient ways of evaluating the educational product so as to 
determine its strengths and weaknesses and to refute or establish the validity 
of these criticisms. These methods of appraisal include not only standard 
tests, but also less formal procedures such as records of observations, anal- 
yses of records kept by other social agencies, such as the courts and health 
departments, interviews with individuals, appraisal of things produced by 
the pupils, studies of their interests, attitudes, appreciations, and health 
habits, and a wide variety of other methods. In the modern school systematic 
steps to appraise the educational product are taken as an integral part of the 
instructional program. The school that lacks such information is proceeding 
in the dark and has no direct dependable way of determining the extent to 
which it is achieving its objectives. 

When the results of careful appraisal of the characteristics of the edu- 
cational product reveal the fact that the direction and extent of growth are 
not all that is desired, it becomes the task of all of those concerned with the 
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educational program, including the staff of the school as well as interested 
local groups, especially the parents, to study the situation to discover reasons 
for the condition. If these can be determined, steps can then be taken to 
remove the limiting factors. In order to make this study of causes of unsatis- 
factory development and growth most effective, it should be undertaken as 
a cooperative enterprise participated in by all who are concerned. It is evi- 
dent that we can look for contributing factors in such elements of the total 
situation as the curriculum and activities provided by the program of the 
school, the instruction in the classroom, and the teachers’ part in it, the 
materials of instruction and learning, the nature of the environment outside 
the school and the quality of the influences of community life, and aspects of 
the personality of the pupil himself, such as his physical characteristics, his 
mental ability, his experiential background, and his social and moral traits. 
While such items as the curriculum, instruction, and materials of learning are 
undoubtedly of primary concern to the staff of the school, there can be no 
question that they are also matters that are of significance to parents and 
other agencies concerned with child development. There is no evident reason 
why these groups should not be invited to cooperate with the schools in the 
study of conditions that may be contributing to unfavorable growth. There 
can be no question about the part groups outside the school should play in 
the study of environmental factors outside the school that contribute to such 
unwholesome characteristics as immorality, delinquency, and dishonesty, 
outcomes that are in no sense to be regarded as the results of instruction in 
our schools but rather the result of the action of forces over which the school 
has little if any control. The school is the chief social agency concerned with 
the study of the individual wherever he may be. When unsatisfactory con- 
ditions are revealed, the school must bring to the attention of those con- 
cerned possible contributing factors in the community that should be 
investigated to determine if they are causative elements that should be 
corrected. The school should of course assume full responsibility for the 
study of aspects of the situation for which it is held accountable. Even here 
there is no reason why the cooperation of out of school agencies should not 
be sought. The coordinating council approach to the study of life in the 
community with a view to improving conditions offers a most satisfactory 
solution to the problem of establishing the machinery and organization 
needed. The schools can well assume community leadership in this under- 
taking. 

When the group has determined to its satisfaction that there are certain 
rather definite factors that are contributing to unfavorable growth of the 
pupils, it is obvious that steps must be taken to improve the situation. These 
steps will vary from school to school in the same community. They will not 
be the same for all individuals. The conditions to be correctedjwill require 
the use of procedures judged by the group to be most likely to produce the 
desired results in particular situations. Where the democratic procedure of 
making use of the combined intelligénce of the entire group is utilized, it 
seems reasonable that a better solution will be attempted than the steps 
taken as the result of the thinking of one individual or of a small unrepre- 
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sentative body. Thus in the modern school it is recognized that a program 
of curriculum improvement will be most productive of good results if it j 
conducted on a democratic cooperative basis. Similarly the wholehearted 
participation of the members of the teaching staff in the study of ways of 
improving classroom practices is necessary, if there is to be any real im. 
provement in instruction. The correction of conditions in the community 
can also be best accomplished if an intelligent informed populace puts its 
shoulder to the wheel and demands a change. 

Evidence that there is an improvement in the behavior of the individual 
will establish the appropriateness and effectiveness of the remedial measure: 
that have been taken. If they should happen not to be effective, new pro. 
cedures must be adopted and tried out until the desired end is achieved, 
Thus continuous study, planning, adjustment, and evaluation must char. 
acterize the actions taken by a school to insure that its program is an effec. 
tive one. 

What makes a good elementary school? The good elementary school js 
one in which there is a consciousness of the need of establishing broad, 
definite, well-conceived educational objectives and in which steps are taken 
to state them in clear definite terms. These will be formulated cooperatively 
after careful study. When this has been done the problem arises of determin. 
ing the extent to which these objectives are being achieved. All concerned 
with the care and development of the child will participate cooperatively 
in this activity, including the child himself. When there is evidence that 
growth and development are not at optimum levels, steps will be taken to 
locate and identify factors that are causing the unfavorable condition. All 
concerned will again participate cooperatively in the investigations required, 
When these causes have been determined the group will again proceed co- 
operatively to take steps to improve the situation. In all of these actions the 
underlying purpose will be to do whatever can be done to facilitate the well- 
rounded development of the individual. 

In the individual elementary school the principal should provide the 
necessary leadership of his staff and community in carrying on the kind of 
cooperative program that has been described. 


Adelene E. Howland 


Assistant Director of Elementary Education, Des Moines, Iowa 


To the question ‘What makes a good elementary school?’’ one tends to 
reply hastily, ‘‘Why, the children of course!”’ But second thought will modify 
that reply. The same group of children in two different situations may seem 


like two entirely different groups. Individuals in different situations will J 


respond differently. So ‘‘the children”’ is not the answer; at least, not the 
complete answer. 
In answer to the topic question, one person said, ‘‘good teachers.’’ But 
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what is a ‘‘good”’ teacher? I have seen a teacher in a specific situation who 
seemed insecure and ineffective. Transferred to a different building she be- 
came a very desirable teacher. What made the difference? Can the teacher 
alone make a school ‘‘good”’ or bad? 

Perhaps it is the principal who is responsible for providing a situation 
which can be labelled ‘‘good.”’ Perhaps it is the socio-economic background 
or geographic environment. Perhaps it is the number of children in a class- 
room, the color of skin, the mental ability, the wealth or dearth of material. 

To each possibility one must shake his head in bewilderment and say to 
himself, ‘“That may have some influence, but it is not solely responsible.” 

Let us turn, then, to a good school and see if we can isolate the elements 
which determine its classification. 

The children look forward to each sc hool day with anticipation. They 
are eager to get to school and reluctant to leave. Such an attitude is obtained 
when children are treated as individuals, each with an important contri- 
bution to make, whose absence will be noted with regret. Children will 
deserve such attitudes when they are given an opportunity to make their 
contributions to the groups of which they are a part, when they feel that 
they are learning, that they are increasing in knowledge and in the use of 
skills. They need also to recognize a real purpose in the day’s tasks and to 
realize progress toward a comprehensible goal. 

Another element is the acquisition of skills; reading, writing, spelling, 
the manipulation of numbers, facility in the use of oral and written language, 
the use of tools and physical skill. The normal, happy adult, the one who has 
had the most desirable type of education, is able to use skills easily and well, 
without having to give too much conscious attention to them. The develop- 
ment of such skills is essential for all children to the greatest extent con- 
sistent with the ability of each. One aspect is the growth of an understanding 
of the world. Opportunities must be provided for an increasingly mature 
grasp of the interaction of peoples, the effect of climate and resources upon 
individuals, nations, and the entire world, all the phases of living which 
social studies clarify. Science, too, and the part it plays in our daily living 
must enter into the perceptions and interests of all children. There is present 
also a steadily deepening appreciation for,the beauty and the power that is 
present in the world. Nature study, art and music experiences, familiarity 
with beautiful literature, both prose and poetry, will help to make living 
richer and more meaningful. 

Although these four aspects have been touched upon very briefly they 
are recognized as of paramount and equal importance to children. The ques- 
tion which arises naturally is, ‘‘Who is responsible for achieving this pro- 
gram?”’ 

The teacher is, of course, one member of the school staff who can make 
this possible. She is the one who is in daily contact with the child. Through 
her enthusiasm, learning becomes a challenge, a stimulating experience and 
an open doorway through which the individual will pass to a vital and 
interesting future. By her patience and understanding children can be given 
a permanent interest in continuous study and constant efforts at improve- 
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ment. By her sincere interest in each child she can help to develop stable 
tolerant, industrious, and well-trained individuals who will be concerne; 
not only with themselves but with all facets of life. 

But the teacher cannot achieve all this alone. She, too, needs encourage. 
ment and stimulation, and the feeling that her efforts are appreciated. She 
too, needs guidance and counsel when faced with problems which seem 


insurmountable. Her needs can best be met by the principal of the building f 


who is the logical person to provide the inspiration which is so necessary ty 
all teachers. 

The principal of a building, therefore, must also be a person who under. 
stands children and values them highly, who appreciates earnest endeayo; 
and recognizes the worth of individuals. He, or she, must have a sound 
philosophy of education with respect to children. But in addition to thee 
qualities which are valuable also to teachers, the principal must be able ty 
guide and encourage the adults on the school staff. He must be a liaison 
officer working with teachers, administrators, parents, and the lay public, 

Mention should also be made of the administrative staff who must be 
able to choose wisely from the vast mass of educational theory and philos. 
ophy with which school systems are bombarded, and who must be willing 
for teachers and principals to exercise judgment in selecting procedures, 
materials, and techniques best suited to particular situations. 

It is clear then that it is not one factor alone that makes a good elemen. 
tary school, but instead it is the interaction of many—alert pupils, well. 
trained teachers, capable principals, interested parents—working coopera- 
tively toward those goals which will insure the best kind of educational 
program for all children. 





Edwin H. Reeder 


University of Illinois, College of Education, Urbana, Illinois 


In times of stress or crisis, all human institutions are likely to be subject 
to general criticism. This is particularly true of the public school, because 
it touches the lives of more people in an intimate way than does any other 
institution. It should not, therefore, be a matter of surprise that many 
groups and individuals have been bitterly critical in the present war emer- 
gency of our public schools. 

While public school leaders should not be entirely complacent in the 
face of this criticism, they need not be unduly disturbed by it. The writer 
has in his possession a series of critical comments on schools which dates 
back to 1856. In this series, the same sorts of criticisms are voiced in every 
generation, and all of them deplore the fact that schools are not so good as 
they used to be. It makes one wonder just when the schools were good. 

There are at least three reasons for this continuously critical attitude 
toward our schools. The first is the nostalgic appreciation almost any adult 
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feels for the days and institutions of his youth. In that halcyon time snows 
were deeper, winters were colder, summers were hotter, men were more 
stalwart, women were more beautiful, children were more polite and obedi- 
ent, and schools were much better! The second reason is that the people who 
make the criticisms which become prominent are now in prominent posi- 
tions. This would certainly seem to indicate that they were as school children 
in the more intelligent group. They learned much better than the average. 
But they now contrast themselves and their performance with the average 
of the present day group—an utterly unfair comparison. Finally, there is 
the comforting fact that our ideals for our schools have grown progressively 
higher. Our schools are never as good as they ought to be, because we con- 
tinue to want better and better schools. 

That these higher ideals for our schools have been translated at least 
in part into practice is obvious to anyone who will visit modern classrooms 
in action. What are some of the evidences a critic might see? 

First, it is clear in the modern elementary school classroom that our 
schools are responsive to what is going on in the world about them. No 
longer is the school an ivory tower in which learning proceeds in cloistered 
isolation from life. Evidences of this fact will be found on the bulletin board 
where pictures and articles of current interest or importance are displayed; 
in class discussions of war news or congressional activities; and in student 
reports about new types of boats or airplanes, or new industrial processes, 
or inventions. Polar projection maps of our world showing great circle air 
routes are common in elementary school classrooms, and our children are 
discussing the possibilities of air travel in the post-war world. Concepts of 
political and economic interdependence and the vital necessity of finding a 
method of international collaboration to secure world peace are subjects for 
consideration in social studies classrooms. 

The second kind of evidence of higher ideals for our elementary schools 
is corollary to the first. The modern elementary school utilizes many sources 
for instructional material. The textbook has been neither abandoned nor 
forgotten. It is a useful teaching tool. But it is supplemented by a wide 
variety of other tools. First there is a large number of supplementary books; 
books of travel, of fact, or of fiction the subject matter of which adds color 
and vividness to the course of study. Then there are booklets and picture 
collections of various sorts, many of which are printed and distributed by 
commercial companies. One of the large air transportation companies has 
developed a special kit for school use; a large manufacturer of airplane 
engines has published a booklet on the various aspects of the power plant 
for the airplane; a steel organization has brought out a pamphlet showing 
chiefly through pictures how its product is made and utilized in the modern 
world. The teacher in the modern school is furnished by the Board of Edu- 
cation with a file in which all these materials may be so arranged as to be 
ready for instant use. 

Finally a trained observer in a modern elementary school would see that 
children are developing the habit of learning. In the schools of the past not 
only were teacher and textbook considered the ultimate authorities in sub- 
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ject matter, but also the information derived from them was the onl 
information with which the student came in contact. The result was tha; 
the child acquired the habit of learning only when confronted by teacher o 
textbook. 

Today the child learns from many sources and in many ways. Through 
the preparation of reports to the class; through discussions with his fellows: 
through writing articles for the school paper; through making such things 
as models, charts, graphs, or special maps; through dramatizations and 
radio broadcasts; through all these and many other kinds of activities the 
child in today’s school discovers that learning is a rich, varied, and EXCiting 
process. He utilizes many of the sources of information which will be avail. 
able to him later in life when teacher or textbook is absent. He studie: 
magazines, newspapers, and pictures; he puts his conclusions in the kind 
of form which he will want to use later before citizens’ gatherings, lodges 
or rotary clubs. 

It is right at this point that the modern school has been most misunder. 
stood by some critics. They still think that the main job of the school child 
is to memorize textbooks; and that the kind of activities mentioned above 
are either aimless busy-work or a waste of the children’s time and the tay. 
payer’s money. We in education have not done half as good a job as we 
should have done in showing the public that the varied activities which 
characterize the modern school are actually ways of studying and learning, 
and that they are far more efficient ways than those of the past. 

Of course we in the field of education know that our schools are not so 
good as they ought to be. They never will be, if our thinking in education 
continues to progress. But several studies have shown that at the present 
time we are doing a bigger job in a more efficient way than the schools have 
ever done before. And when our work is criticized by the lay public it might 
be well to point out to them, in a spirit neither complacent nor apologetic, 
that our schools have never had the financial support which the importance 
of their work deserves. There is something wrong with a social situation in 
which a factory worker after a few hours or days of training can make a 
higher wage than a school teacher after many years of training. 





Paul J. Misner 


Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 


The public schools of our country are the subject of frequent criticism 
and attack by individuals and groups both within and without the teaching 
profession. This condition is inevitable and not altogether a bad thing. 
Certainly this is not the time for school people to assume a defensive attitude 
toward their critics nor is it the time to seek the safety and convenience of 
retreat. As the focus of interest and attention becomes centered upon ouf 
schools let us take advantage of the opportunity thus presented to interpret 
and explain what makes an elementary school a good school. 
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All persons will agree that a major responsibility of public education 
is the preparation of young people for effective citizenship in a democratic 
society. A good elementary school provides its pupils with abundant ex- 
periences in democratic living. The teachers in these schools encourage the 
active participation of pupils in planning and evaluating their own learning 
experiences. Many opportunities are provided whereby pupils accept re- 
sponsibilities for the management of school activities. During the war emer- 
gency lay citizens have been impressed by the way in which the pupils in 
our schools have made significant contributions to the war effort. They have 
welcomed the assistance of those young people who have sat with their 
babies, mowed their lawns, shoveled their walks, and helped in their grocery 
stores. It should not be too difficult for us to persuade these same laymen 
that the active participation of pupils in planning and managing their own 
affairs is just as important preparation for democratic citizenship in times 
of peace as it is in times of war. 

One of the most popular criticisms of modern schools is the charge that 
they fail to discipline the pupils. A good elementary school does not neglect 
discipline. On the contrary it seeks to achieve the only kind of discipline 
that is compatible with democratic ideals and purposes. When pupils are 
encouraged to think, plan, and work together they soon learn the full mean- 
ing and value of cooperative effort. They develop an awareness of the im- 
portance of individual responsibility in the successful achievement of any 
group enterprise. They discover that the individual who fails to carry his 
full share of responsibility brings upon himself the disapproval of the group. 
Some of the most outspoken critics of discipline in the modern school do not 
practice what they preach. They seek to avoid the responsibilities of ration- 
ing. They object to censorship. They protest against nearly every restraint 
imposed upon them by the necessities of war. The good elementary school 
is seeking to produce a kind of citizen who understands that for every right 
they enjoy they must assume a corresponding responsibility. This purpose 
should be boldly proclaimed. 

The charges that our modern schools have failed to teach fundamentals 
are not true. Evidence from selective service agencies prove that literacy is 
highest in those areas where efforts have been made to change and improve 
educational services. The good elementary school has always been concerned 
with the more effective teaching of fundamentals. Pupils read to learn, not 
learn to read. They study history to better understand the present and antic- 
ipate the future. They engage in oral and written expression as a means of 
communicating ideas and experiences that have significance and meaning 
for them. The burden of proof for the assumption that traditional schools 
did a better job of teaching fundamentals should be placed upon our critics. 
In spite of the admitted emphasis which these schools placed upon reading 
and writing, few adults in our society reveal much interest or significant 
ability in reading and writing. The traditional teaching of history has not 
kept us out of war. Arithmetic for arithmetic’s sake has not taught people 
to think straight. 

The good elementary school is concerned with.the mental, physical, and 
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emotional health of its pupils. Lay citizens have been slow to accept th 
importance of these newer services to children, especially at the elementary 
school level. The war has demonstrated the fundamental importance ¢ 
health education. We should build on this current interest and establig) 
health as a major and permanent concern of the educational program. 

Our modern elementary schools are good schools. Let’s interpret then 
and proceed aggressively to improve them. 


E. T. McSwain 


School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIlinois 


An Interpretation of a School—The most important characteristic of 
a school is the quality and directive influence of the human interaction pro. 
cess. The accepted purposes, understandings, feelings, and behavior of each 
member of the school group constitutes the core of the school’s program, 
Administrative organization, physical equipment, and instructional mate. 
rials are only means to facilitate the teaching- learning- living process carried 
on in the classroom and in the total school environment. In fact, the daily 
behavior of each pupil and each faculty member reveals how each individual 
and how the group interprets and evaluates the objectives and program of 
the school. A visit to a school building on a holiday gives evidence of the 
relation between the physical structure and the social interaction quality of 
the school. 

Faculty-Administration Organization—The teachers and the administra- 
tors accept mutual, cooperative responsibility in formulating school policy 
and in determining administrative organization and practices. Each faculty 
member accepts responsibility for delegated sharing of duties because the 
program of the school is the outcome of cooperative study and planning. 

The principal helps the teacher and pupils to understand the meaning 
and value of democratic cooperation by his leadership and human relation 
practices. Every effort is made by the principal and the supervisor to dis 
cover, to release, and to develop the potentialities for growth and leadership 
on the part of teachers and also pupils. The work of the principal is deter- 
mined by the quality of human interaction accepted and practiced among 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

The growth and development of pupils is enhanced by the reduction in 
amount of organizational divisions. Teachers are encouraged to remain with 
a group of children for at least two years. Responsibility for planning the 
daily program is left to the purposing, planning, and evaluating of teachers 
and pupils. 

Faculty meetings are planned for the in-service development of teachers 
rather than for administrative details. The program for each meeting is 
planned by a faculty committee. Special attention is given to cooperative 
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study and pt Oa regarding school needs, community orientation, and con- 
temporary social problems. The purpose of faculty meetings is to motivate 
group discussion, group thinking, and group planning. 

The School Curriculum—The curriculum consists of cooperatively 
selected activities and understanding guidance to motivate and to enrich 
the. growth and development of each pupil. In planning the program concern 
is given to the needs of pupils and also the needs of society. Every effort is 
made to safeguard the psychological sequence in learning and in using con- 
tent and skills. This is effectively done by offering a program of meaningful, 
socially useful problems and activities in the classroom. The faculty seeks 
to formulate a statement of important understandings and skills to be de- 
veloped in the subject fields and to each teacher is given the freedom to 
select, with the help of the pupils, the activities that seem best suited to serve 
the needs and purposes of the pupils and at the same time insure contin- 
uation in the development of desired outcomes agreed upon through the 
cooperative study of the teachers and of the pupils. 

The curriculum is also selected and utilized to help pupils to understand 
the opportunities and needs in contemporary society and to become prepared 
to find interest and adequacy in serving as cooperative builders of a demo- 
cratic culture. In addition, the curriculum provides the means by which 
individuals may come to understand and to appreciate the values in our 
American heritage. 

Democratic Cooperation—The values and techniques inherent in the 
democratic process are learned in a manner similar to the process used in 
learning content and skills in any subject area. The faculty of a good school 
seeks to provide activities and guidance by which pupils may come to under- 
stand, to accept, and to use the democratic method in personal and in group 
endeavors. Teachers and administrators can aid effectively by practicing 
the values and techniques of democratic cooperation in all their interactions 
with pupils. Standards, cooperative discipline, and consequences come to be 
recognized, to be understood, and to be accepted by pupils as essential re- 
quirements in the democratic process. 

Both administrators and teachers accept the responsibility to appraise 
the effects of school policy, curriculum content, and teaching methods upon 
the emerging personality and social sensitivity of pupils. Every effort will 
be made, therefore, to eliminate conditions and practices that appear 
through the observed behavior of pupils to thwart the development of 
creative minds and democratic social interaction on the part of pupils. 

School-Home Community Relations—The school cannot serve adequately 
the personal and social needs of boys and girls if it operates apart from the 
home and community life-environment of the pupils. In a good school there 
exists an independent relation between teachers and parents. Through 
cooperative study and discussion parents are helped to understand the work 
of the school and likewise, teachers become familiar with the ideas and 
desires of parents. The policy of the school faculty encourages parents to 
visit the classrooms and to share constructively in the work of pupils and 
teachers. 
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The principal gives much time to community study and helps Pupils 
teachers, and parents by exercising leadership in building a democratic pro. 
gram of -home-school-community relations. 


Primary Services of a Good School to Tomorrow’s Citizens—The schoo) 
must accept responsibility to help children and youth prepare themselyg 
adequately for the opportunities and duties involved in democratic citizep, 
ship. The opportunity to build and to preserve a democratic society will be 
achieved by the military victory won by our armed forces. However, the 
victory to be achieved in the postwar years will be dependent on the quality 
of citizenship accepted and lived by all members of society. Education i 
the home and the school is the most effective means for building creatiye 
minds and democratic ideas by which to secure through social interaction 
a democratic way of life for all free people. 

A good school seeks to offer an environment of experiences and guidance 
that will make it possible for each individual to discover and to develop the 
values, ideas, content, and skills essential in building a well integrated self 
and thus be prepared to share effectively with others in building a demo. 
cratic society. The behavior and achievements of tomorrow’s citizens will 
reveal the values and purposefulness of today’s schools. Public education, 
therefore, is a vital force in our war endeavors to win an enduring peace 
for free people and for democracy. 


The following essentials of a good school during the war emergency are 
accepted to be desirable and fundamental: 


1. A well qualified teacher for each classroom who interprets teaching 
to be a patriotic duty in wartime. ' 

2. Democratic leadership on the part of principals and supervisors to 
encourage and to facilitate cooperative study, planning, and evaluating of 
school purposes and curriculum experiences by teachers, pupils, and parents. 

3. A curriculum of meaningful, socially significant experiences that 
motivates the learner’s desire to understand the world in which he lives and 
which he must help to build. 

4. Practices in teaching that stimulate and insure development in critical 
thinking and problem-solving. 

5. A program of classroom-school activities that provide opportunity 
and need for developing an understanding and appreciation of the values, 
techniques, and requirements inherent in democratic social interaction. 

6. A curriculum of activities that provide purpose, meaning, and guid- 
ance in developing ability in socially useful content and skills. 

7. An opportunity is offered by which pupils will develop appreciation 
of interests in, and understandings of the cultures and living conditions of 
the people of other nations. 

8. A well-planned program of cooperative interaction between the school 
and the community. : 

9. A faculty that accepts the responsibility to help each pupil develop 
his potentiality for becoming a critical builder of a personality, a creative 
mind, and a democratic culture. 
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10. An environment of human relations and learning experiences that 
enables each child to develop and to use an intelligent self-other process in 
meeting his opportunity and his responsibility as a democratic citizen. 





Otto B. Laing 


Superintendent of Schools, Algona, Iowa 


What makes a good elementary school? Of course, one realizes at the 
outset that a complete, detailed answer to that question cannot be made in a 
brief article. Likewise the reader no doubt wants something besides a few 
fine-spun, high-sounding theories or a description of an ideal elementary 
school; consequently, I am content in this article to list the ‘‘earmarks’’ of 
a good elementary school neither too ‘‘dyed in the wool”’ conservative, nor 
too ultra-modern and to give some concrete examples of these from our own 
school to give meaning to these general characteristics. 

A good elementary school to me is one that I would be willing and eager 
to have my own small Eddie or Susan attend—one always wishes the best 
for one’s own children! There may be many differences of opinion as to what 
is “best’’ but there are some things about which there can be no argument 
and for which all of us are striving. Here are seven skeletal headings for your 
consideration. 

1. The most important factor in any school is the teacher. Do you have 
good teachers? This is so essential that failure to qualify on this point will 
make consideration of other features insignificant and meaningless. It is 
like buying a beautiful new car (some day after the war) that has tires that 
will run forever, a shining stream-lined body, all the latest gadgets on the 
instrument panel, durable and elegant upholstering—but a second rate 
motor under the hood! 

Everyone knows the three commonly accepted attributes of a good 
teacher: adequate training, experience, and personality. Likewise, every 
principal or superintendent knows that the highest standing in the first two 
is useless without a goodly portion of number three. This “personality” is 
hard to define but it may be independent of experience, training, age, sex, 
color, or physical beauty. In the “teacher market’’ any school administrator 
hiring teachers realizes that this third item is the most important variable 
affecting the potential salary a teacher can command and rightfully earn. 
In school, just as in a reputable retail store, “you get what you pay for’, 
to use the common vernacular. Locally our Board of Education realized 
this several years ago and appropriately raised the elementary salary sched- 
ule in accord with the required qualifications for our elementary teachers. 
The real teacher needs love of children, love of teaching, patience, knowl- 
edge, and skill. She is a pearl above price! If you will dwell in retrospect for 
a few minutes do you not find that the teachers who influenced you most 
for good, were the ones who liked you, who encouraged you by praising your 
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good work,— the ones with a sense of humor and the ‘“‘milk of human king. 
ness’’ in their veins? 

2. Is your school plant with its equipment adequate? Let us use the tery 
“school plant’’ rather broadly to include the entire physical set-up—build. 
ings, playgrounds, and equipment. What is “adequate” in my school may 
not be in some other community, but the physical conditions should be the 
best that can be afforded. Sometimes it may help to get a little public infor. 
mation and opinion on such questions as “Do we need to enlarge the play. 
ground at the North-side school?” ‘‘Are those basement toilets they had 
when I was in school 20 years ago still being used?” 

Conformity to accepted standards of health such as lighting and sanita. 
tion are of primary importance whether building or remodeling. A clean, 
sunshiny, well-ventilated room means much to the health, good work, and 
morale of students and teachers alike. The greatest factor in our community 
that will lend support to the next re-modeling program is the fine result 

already achieved in one of our smaller buildings where patrons can come in 
and see what a difference it makes in the school atmosphere. 

Speaking of health, there must be the proper balance of work and play, 
of concentration and relaxation. The arrangements of subjects in the daily 
schedule to vary the monotony, recess periods, supervised games, and physi- 
cal education exercises can take care of this. For several years we have also 
had a hot lunch program during the winter months (financed by a P.T.A, 
tag-day sale) during which time many undernourished children have shown 
an amazing gain in weight and school interest. Regular inspection of eyes, 
ears, and teeth by a school nurse (with subsequent care by a doctor or 
dentist), a diphtheria immunization program, and small pox vaccination 
drive are all projects of a good elementary school. 

As to equipment, time and space limit the discussion to one item alone— 
books! Get all the books you can possibly afford for your library. Have some 
easy ones, some difficult ones, some fiction, some reference books—in other 
words, some to please and some to challenge the varying abilities of every 
child in the room. Then get library books or exchange with another room or 
another school at different times during the school year. Love of reading 
enriches our lives as nothing else can. 

3. The beautiful things that can be brought into the life of a child, influ. 
ence him more than one can estimate. The only admonition (and I believe 
a wise one) that a mother I once heard of gave her daughter leaving for 
school was, ‘‘Mary, always love beauty.” 

Let us try to have something beautiful every day for the child to read, 
to look at, to hear about or admire. Perhaps it will be only a potted plant, a 
bowl of gold fish, a courageous story of mother love, an inspiring picture, a 
happy song, or just a red ribbon in the teacher’s hair! 

4. Does your course of study give your teachers sufficient guidance as to 
what, how, and when to teach what you expect them to teach? Whether we 
teach arithmetic daily as ‘‘arithmetic’’, as our teachers in grade four do, for 
example, or whether we teach it as part of some “‘life activity unit,” we, in 
each case, are obliged to lay out the course for the ship to follow. Included 
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in it must be our objectives, means of accomplishing them, evidences of 
mastery. Recently our faculty had an interesting session on phonics—what 
the specific skills were, what grade should assume the responsibility of teach- 
ing each skill, and what some of the procedures were. These had to be varied 
somewhat and dovetailed in order to do the job that all agreed had to be 
done by the time Johnny finished the sixth grade. 

Back of the work of any grade or school there must be a plan, a unified 
course of study. The requirements for this may vary according to the state 
or locality in which you live. But the two things any teacher should remem- 
ber here are: first, to have a pattern of the whole year’s requirements in each 
subject, and secondly, to remember that this must be flexible. There must be 
a certain minimum accomplishment, there must be repetition of essentials 
and there must be individual growth. 

5. Do you make provision for a tempered public relations program? | say 
“tempered” advisedly because this is something that can be ‘‘overdone’”’ as 
well as ‘‘under-done’’— interpretation vs. ballyhoo; boosting the program of 
the school instead of the personal popularity of the principal or superintend- 
ent; stressing the true accomplishments of the basic aims rather than the 
flashy ‘‘surface fluff.’’ Of course all of us use one er more vehicles: P.T.A., 
school programs for patrons, talks and panels before service clubs, newspaper 
articles, reports of pupils’ progress, etc. 

6. In a good elementary school teachers are encouraged to grow in serv- 
ice. We have heard a lot about democracy in school administration and we 
have seen examples of both extremes in American schools—from the most 
czaristic administration down to the most decentralized schemes. If the 
superintendent or principal is to be held responsible for the performance of 
his elementary school he must also be entitled to direct the policies that 
make for those resuits. But this does not forbid many opportunities for 
teachers to have part in remaking some of the course of study, re-vamping 
the type of report card, and offering other suggestions. Teachers must learn 
to evaluate what is good in the old and to retain it in their teachings but be 
eager to study the new and to talk over their problems with their fellow 
teachers, principal, or superintendent in their regular faculty meetings. 
Many of the ideas of improvement in our school came from good teachers— 
teachers who did not stop learning about how to teach when they left the 
teachers’ college. 

And perhaps it is not amiss to say that our teacher’s willingness to read 
her professional magazines and to join her professional organization, local, 
state, and national 100 percent, is part of growth-in-service. 

7. Last, but not least, comes the subject of individual differences and 
discipline. The ticklish subject of discipline is one we would all avoid if 
possible. The ideal is easy to describe but may be different to administer. 
Here again the firm, quiet, self-controlled teacher is the key figure. She 
should have an orderly room, a quiet attention at times, a disciplined “‘busy- 
ness’ at others. The old lock-step and file—with corporal punishment by a 
militant teacher who is emotionally upset—has gone. The other extreme 
of bedlam and irresponsibility is also useless. Fortunate is she who strikes 
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the “happy medium” with the too boisterous ones busy, corrected, isolated, 
or restricted in privilege and the group working in a cheerful, wholesome 
atmosphere. 

No elementary pupil should work primarily for ‘‘grades.’’ Let the em- 
phasis be upon the subject matter with its relationship and use to him. Let 
us stimulate Mary to do what Mary is capable of doing and John to do what 
John is capable of doing. Encourage each to do his best and let there be no 
unfavorable comparisons, no belittling, no sarcasm. Work by study, by 
talks, by class and individual investigation, and by projects. Give the 
brighter ones more to do with outside reading, outside reports, with aid to 
the others and by every ingenious scheme you can devise to help each one 
develop the talents and capabilities with which he has been blest. 

We need adequate measures of individual accomplishment. Recently we 
gave our pupils for the fourth consecutive year the Iowa Every Pupil Tests 
on Basic Skills, grades three to eight. Every pupil’s cumulative ‘‘profile” 
shows his growth in reading, numbers, and language skills. These discover 
each pupil’s strong points and weaknesses—therefore the teacher learns 
upon what each pupil or class needs to work and she can also see how her 
pupils stand in comparison to other pupils of their age and grade. 

Our old report cards with their antiquated system of marking, though 
revised and improved, still need a great deal of thought and attention. Our 
present report card similar to many others in the elementary grades indi- 
cates progress in each subject by the marking (plus, check, and minus) of 
specific skills under subject headings. 

Sometimes a personal conference between teacher and parent may be 
substituted for the report card with very favorable results. On this latter 
point we gradually developed, over a period of eight years, a system of re- 
porting pupil progress to the parent by the personal, private, scheduled 
teacher-parent interview. Last November, by the close of American Educa- 
tion Week about ninety percent of our parents, grades kindergarten through 
eight had come to the home teacher’s room (pupils were dismissed) for a ten 
or fifteen-minute talk about David's or Nancy’s work in school. The detail 
of that is another story in itself but it is an interesting part of a public re- 
lations program with the individual child in mind. 

To sum it all up, let me illustrate with this true story—lest we forget! 
A very small lad once said to me, ‘“‘When I get big I’m going to teach.” 

“Teach what?”’ I asked. 

“Why, the boys and girls!”’ he replied in a surprised manner. 

And there is_the key! 





R. Voyt Hill 


Principal, Martin School, Birmingham, Alabama, and President Alabama 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


A Look at a Platoon School Program and Its Work—lIn discussing the 
platoon schools of Birmingham, Alabama let us bear in mind that Bir- 
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mingham has a population of 307,000 and is the largest city in the state. 
Birmingham is largely dependent upon one great industry—making of 
steel with its related field, mining. Birmingham is a young city—scarcely 
more than fifty years of age. There are 36 white elementary schools and six 
white high schools with an enrollment of 30,544. There are 25 Negro ele- 
mentary schools and two Negro high schools (perhaps one of the largest in 
the nation) with an enrollment of 22,563. 

The platoon schools of today are different from the schools of the early 
19th century, not only in the curriculum, but also in the organization, 
methods, and techniques of teaching. A change does not always signify 
progress, but progress, enlargement, and growth demand that changes be 
made. There are critics and would be prophets who would prune what to 
them is a non-essential. What appears to some as non-essential becomes very 
essential upon study and observation. 

The platoon school was started in Birmingham about 1920 though the 
plan had been in use for about 15 years. Any change in policy, philosophy, 
technique, or operation of a school or business of any kind has as its purpose 
motives that are laudable and worthy. Such a recommended change may be 
wise and desirable or it may not be prudent, or might even disrupt and lessen 
the efficiency, volume, or quality of the output. The test for a platoon school 
as for other types of organization, curricula, etc. is how well is it succeeding. 
Do platoon schools meet the needs of pupils in school? Do they cost more? 
Do they develop character, initiative, and leadership as well as or better 
than other types of organization? 

The program of a platoon school is a flexible program. All platoon 
schools are not alike, but they have many similarities. The program varies 
in the schools of Birmingham. In Birmingham the platoon school organiza- 
tion includes grades three through eight in our elementary schools. Every 
child has a roll call teacher who keeps a record of attendance, makes reports, 
etc. One half of the teachers are known as home room teachers while the 
other half are called special teachers. The pupilg pass from room to room 
on a definite schedule. The entire class stays together for all their work 
except that when the girls are in home economics the boys are in the manual 
training shop. Our day is divided into thirteen periods of thirty minutes 
each. One of these periods is a lunch period and one for physical education 
daily. There are four lunch periods each day in our school. Only two platoon 
classes are on the playground at any period of the day. We have 670 pupils 
in our school but larger schools would find it necessary to have more than 
two classes using the playground at the same time. There are no classes at 
play during the first, last, or lunch periods. Each teacher is given three free 
periods each week when the schedule permits. These free periods may be 
utilized for conference, work, or rest. 

In Birmingham the pupils report to their roll call teacher at 8:45 a.m. 
The first fifteen minutes is given to roll call, Bible reading, health inspec- 
tion, sale of war bonds and stamps, etc. Class work begins at 9:00 a.m. 
One half of the pupils are in home room while the other half is in class 
with special teachers. The home room teacher keeps her class until 11:00 
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o’clock when all home room pupils pass to special classes and those who 
have been in special classes go to home room classes. At 2:30 there is q 
similar change. All platoon pupils are dismissed at 3:30 p.m. Pupils in the 
first and second grades are dismissed at 2:30 p.m. 

The home room teacher devotes her time to teaching reading, spelling, 
language, history, health, writing, arithmetic, and civics according to the 
grade requirements, for all grades do not require the same subjects. In some 
schools writing and arithmetic are taught by special teachers, while the 
social sciences (history and geography) are combined in the home room. 

The special teacher has the responsibility of teaching practically every 
pupil in the school from two to five thirty minute periods each week. 
While most of the classes are 30 minute classes some have one hour, as art, 
library, and some manual training and home economic classes. In grades 
seven and eight manual training and home economic classes are extended to 
one and one-half hour. The following work is done by special teachers: art, 
auditorium, home economics, library, literature, manual training, music, 
physical education, social science (or arithmetic), and sometimes writing. 

Birmingham has been using standardized achievement tests for a number 
of years. We have been using Unit Scales of Attainment for reading, arith- 
metic problems, and arithmetic fundamental operations. We give these 
tests to grades four through eight. Results from standardized tests under 
standard or controlled conditions are reliable, valuable, and conclusive. 
However, in uncontrolled situations they serve well as guides and trends. 
The table below will give an answer as to how well Birmingham, a platoon 
school system, is doing some academic work. 


Deviation from the national norm. 


Oct. ’41 Oct. '42 Oct. '43 
months months months 
Reading 4.1 above 2.9 above 3.8 above 
Arithmetic problems 1.8 above 2.6 above 3.7 above 
Arithmetic fundameattal 
operations 7.1 above 9.3 above 10.8 above 
Mid-grade 4.4 above 5.0 above 6.1 above 


From this table you will note that reading in Birmingham averaged 3.8 
months above the national norm in October 1943, while in arithmetic funda- 
mental operations each grade averaged 10.8 months above the national 
norm or slightly more than one entire year accelerated in arithmetic funda- 
mental operations. This table seems to indicate that the Birmingham 
teachers are doing a particularly good job in teaching reading and arithme- 
tic. We might say that arithmetic and reading have not suffered in this 
platoon school system. 

The attendance of pupils in the platoon schools of Birmingham is high. 
In 1942-43 the percentage of attendance was 93.1 in the elementary schools 
and 94 percent for the high schools. Eighty-four and two tenths percent of 
our pupils are regularly promoted from grade to grade. In 1940 and 1941 
the last pre-war years, Birmingham high schools graduated 67.4 percent 
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and 68.5 percent of those pupils who had completed elementary schools four 
years previously. Due to the effects of the war this percent has dropped to 
55.5 percent. Graduates of Birmingham high schools do splendid work and 
take places of responsibility and leadership on various campuses. 

In comparison of platoon and non-platoon schools in Birmingham for 
the year 1923-24, it was shown that the platoon schools had promoted 2.1 
percent more of its pupils than the non-platoon schools. About one half of 
the schools were platoon schools, as shown by the published report of the 
Birmingham Board of Education in 1925, captioned as ‘‘Platoon Schools in 
Birmingham, Alabama.”’ The platoon schools promoted 84.3 percent of 
their pupils while the non-platoon schools promoted 82.2 percent, a differ- 
ence of 2.1 percent in favor of the platoon schools. On the same page we 
find that the platoon schools have 1.2 percent more of their pupils in school 
at the close of the term than did the non-platoon schools. On page 36 of the 
Birmingham report under summary of advantages we find, ‘This platoon 
type of school organization, which has been in operation for about 20 years 
and in Birmingham for five years, and which has been adopted by over a 
hundred cities, including Birmingham with 26 of its schools, seems to have 
certain distinct advantages over the non-platoon plan.’’ One of the ad- 
vantages listed was ‘‘The school is socialized through the special activities 
and through the necessary freedom from autocratic discipline.”’ 

The record cited in this article for the Birmingham schools reflects the 
spirit of our teachers, their willingness to work, and their ability to teach 
as well as the superiority of the type of organization. There are many vital 
factors in a school system, but none are more important than the teaching 
personnel. It seems that our schools, all of which are platoon, have done 
better than ordinary work. 


Ralph McConnell 


Principal, Texas Avenue School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Public schools, and incidentally public school teachers, are traditionally 
the most conservative of the conservative. Those teachers of long experience, 
trained under the methods of normal schools of several decades ago, are 
prone to look askance at the “progressive education’’ devotees of the 
1940’s, although at the same time they grudgingly admit that these “‘new- 
fangled ideas may have certain advantages.” To secure these advantages, or 
even a portion of them, for the children of his school, without sacrificing the 
apparent success of experienced teachers in using methods by which they 
feel that they have achieved results, requires no less skill on the part of a 
principal than Ulysses needed to guide his ship between the rocks of Scylla 
and Charybdis, and probably subject to as great a proportion of loss. 

Our particular school is located in a seashore resort, in a neighborhood 
where most are of the ‘“under-privileged”’ group. A large proportion of the 
children are of foreign-extraction, if not birth, and some (fortunately not 
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as many now as there were a few years ago) come to school with little o 
no English spoken in the home. One government housing project opened 
year or two ago has wiped out a part of our sub-standard housing problem, 

As a resort town, there are few local industries that tie in with war-time 
effort, so that the enrollment has, in common with practically all schools 
in the city, been falling steadily for some years past, as those parents with 
more or less skill in the trades have taken their families elsewhere to increag 
their incomes. This has meant a smaller number of classes, with less op. 
portunity to narrow the range of ability within any one classroom, although 
this has had the compensation of a somewhat smaller class-load per teacher, 

The teaching staff compares well with those in other schools about the 
city, with some strong spots and others not quite so strong, but on the 
whole, it is a capable and experienced staff. Most are graduates of two-year 
normal courses, with additional work in extension courses since; there area 
few three-year graduates among the younger teachers. In experience they 
range from 8 to 44 years, with the median 24 years. 

Control by a central office is sufficiently flexible that each local school 
is permitted to use those methods found best adapted to meet its local re. 
quirements. Until the last few years a fixed curriculum was the standard 
toward which the achievement of all pupils was directed, but this standard 
has been relaxed, temporarily at least, since the formation of teacher com- 
mittees working on a new curriculum. Promotion is made on an almost 
inflexible age plan, subject to a possibility of not more than two retentions 
up through the sixth grade. 

The first step toward a more liberal cutinnks was to set up an adjustment 
group of second, third, and fourth grade pupils who were unable to adjust 
themselves to regular classwork. This was in no sense a special-class group; 
although some of those assigned to this group had low I. Q.’s, others were 
of normal intelligence but were handicapped by home conditions or were 
under physical or nervous strain; still others were new to our schools and 
lacked background for our work. All curriculum restrictions were removel 
from this class; they were to progress as rapidly as possible from the point 
at which they were found to that at which they should be. This group 
served two purposes: it relieved the classes in which the children had for- 
merly been placed from the handicap of being held back by those not ready 
for the work; and relieved those pupils placed in this group from the hand: 
cap of facing almost inevitable failure in reaching curriculum standards and 
of trying to compete with those better suited to fit into an educational plan 

Children were moved out of this group as we found they were ready for 
regular class work, and others put in as we found necessary. Some staye@ 
in this class for several years, others for only a month or two. Plans were 
made to set up a similar class in our upper grades, but, due to decrease in 
enrollment in the school as a whole, it has been necessary to abandon this 
work at the present time. 

Due to our foreign background, we faced a serious reading and language 
problem. In an effort to overcome at least part of this handicap, the last 
period of each morning has been set aside for remedial reading work. Grade 
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groups are dropped, and classes formed of all pupils from the fourth grade 
up on the basis of reading ability only, as measured by a standard test. 
Groups composed largely of pupils of sub-standard reading ability are pur- 
posely kept small; those of better ability are made larger than average. 

Results have been very satisfactory to pupils, teachers, and parents 
alike. Groups are readjusted twice yearly, as reading tests show improve- 
ment. Each child is now able to measure his progress, not against some 
varying standard set up by a teacher, but against his previous mark set up 
a half year previously. Those children superior in reading ability do not 
have to spend time in needless drill, but have charge of getting out the 
school paper during the time assigned to reading groups. 

Standard tests in reading showed many of our upper class pupils to rate 
two and three years behind grade standards when we first began this 
remedial work. 

The test given last month shows the median of each grade above third 
to be up to or above national standard, and very few except those new to our 
school during the past year or those of very low I. Q. are more than a half 
year below standard. Many children have shown improvement of a year or 
more in a half-year period, particularly during the first few years this plan 
was in operation. 

We have taken advantage of war-time situations to motivate our work. 
Interesting murals, better than those made in former years, have been 
produced in our upper grade classes as visible symbols of classroom projects 
based on large study units. 

Whether it is a by-product of our changes from old type curriculum or 
whether accidental, we do know that fewer of our children in this district 
are now being brought into juvenile court for larceny and petty thieving— 
this in a time when juvenile delinquency is on the increase throughout this 
country and in our own county. Yet, a few years ago, the finger of suspicion 
for much juvenile crime seemed to point unerringly to some group in this 
school—or to those who had been here a year 6r two previously. 

No, we do not attempt to meet the standards set up by Progressive 
Education, but we feel that such steps as we have taken away from Con- 
servative Education have been for the better educational development of 
our children. Handicaps brought on by wartime conditions have held us 
back from much that we had hoped to undertake, but the war will not last 
forever. It gives us an opportunity to plan ahead for the time when nearer 
normal situations will prevail. 





The Hill County Plan, a bulletin of the Montana State Department of Public In- 
struction, by Sylvia Haight and Rex Haight, tells how eight scattered school districts, all 
with closed schools, used the elementary correspondence service of their state department, 
and jointly employed a supervisor to direct the children’s scholastic and social education. 
Copies of this 100-page illustrated bulletin can be obtained from the Students’ Bookstore, 
University Campus, Missoula, Montana. See page 32. 
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Teaching Elementary Pupils by Supervised 
Correspondence Study 


Sylvia Haight 


Acting Director, Montana State Correspondence School, Missoula, Montana 


The free flow of population from city to city and between rural areas 
and cities is as distinctive of American life as is our system of free education, 
This mobility makes the education of rural children of direct importance to 
city dwellers. 

With the administrative and teaching problems created by incoming 
pupils of various levels of achievement, comes the problem of making the 
best use of the additional resources of experience and background that they 
supply, and of demonstrating the social adjustments that both newcomers 
and established pupils must make. 

Not only does the influx create difficult problems in the city schools, 
but it makes even more acute the critical educational situation in the rural 
sections. Since rural families in marginal, sparsely settled areas are among 
the first to move to industrial centers, families in already thinly populated 
areas often find that too few children are left in the neighborhood to justify 
the maintenance of a school. If the district school closes, children who have 
lived within a few miles of it may be left fifteen, twenty, or more miles from 
an open school, a distance that makes impractical the use of school bus 
service for small numbers. 

The view of Montana’s state department of public instruction, as ex- 
pressed by State Superintendent Elizabeth Ireland, is that “‘It is an accepted 
principle in education that there should be equality of opportunity for all 
children regardless of the accidental geographical location of their place of 
residence or the financial status of their parents.”’ 


Equalization of Opportunity Through Correspondence Study—The State | 


Correspondence School, a division of the Montana state department of 
public instruction, was established as one means of equalizing educational 
opportunities in Montana. It offers elementary supervised correspondence 
lessons, in addition ‘to its secondary courses. First requests for grade-school 
correspondence study came from two families whose residence was required 
near tunnels on the transcontinental rail lines that cross the rugged moun- 
tains of the continental divide. For many months of the year travel from 
this community, in which there were five children of school age, is possible 
only by rail. Other requests followed from ranchers who lived as far as 
forty-five miles from an open school, and from parents of children with 
personal disabilities that prevented their attendance at school either 
temporarily or permanently. At the present time most of the elementary 
pupils enrolled for correspondence study are isolated, living an average ol 
ten miles from an open school. About six percent have personal disabilities, 
and are confined to hospitals or sanitariums or are home-bound. 
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Scholastic Education—Supervised correspondence study courses are 
available in regular elementary subjects. In the first grade, for example, 
beginners have lessons in reading, numbers, writing, aids to reading, health 
and social studies, and music. Spelling and language lessons are added in 
the second grade. 

Usually the mother supervises the children’s studies, spending an hour 
or so daily directing the upper-grade pupil, who can work with a minimum 
of help. In the first and second grades, two or more hours a day may be 
required. The supervisor provides suitable conditions for study, sees that 
the pupil understands his study directions, encourages him to do his best 
work, helps him over difficult spots, mails the lessons to the correspondence 
center, and supplies the correspondence teacher with valuable information. 

The parents of a third grade girl borrowed a desk from the closed school, 
set it in a pleasant corner of the kitchen, helped their daughter to follow a 
regular study schedule, but gave very little assistance with lessons. By the 
end of the year she worked independently, prepared her lessons for mailing 
without help, and completed the year’s work with high standing. 

Another mother converted the dining room into a schoolroom for her 
three children, desks being furnished by the closed school. The children used 
a homemade blackboard, put up a folding bulletin board made from a 
corrugated box, and decorated the walls with specimens of their school 
work. A closed school frequently makes reference materials available for 
correspondence pupils of the district. 

More as a check on its own instruction than as a measure of pupil 
progress, the correspondence school gives standard tests at the beginning 
and end of the pupil’s course. The fact that children transfer from the corre- 
spondence school to a regular school with little difficulty in grade adjustment 
indicates that their progress under supervised correspondence instruction is 
normal am satisfactory. 

Social Education—In one county a plan for rural education grew out of 
local attempts to cope with a difficult wartime situation. It shows what can 
be done under competent leadership and by resourceful school patrons who 
are determined that the education of their children shall not be a casualty 
of the war, or of the economic or social conditions. 

Several districts in Hill county, all with closed schools, enrolled twenty- 
four pupils for correspondence work, and jointly employed a well qualified 
teacher to supervise their children’s scholastic and social education. A con- 
ference room was opened in the county courthouse, where the supervisor 
could be consulted on designated days. Her words tell the story of her work: 


While their parents shop and attend to business matters, the children come to 
get their lessons ready for mailing. .,. . Today I had a roomful of children. We were 
busy as bees. They all worked at the long table preparing lessons and using reference 
materials. Some of the children were ready for final tests, some wanted help with 
hard spots in lessons, and others used the dictionary and encyclopedia. . . Harold 
had a sprained hand. We went to the nurse’s office to have it examined . . . Peggy’s 
(third grade girl mentioned before) father came today to ask some questions about 
her lessons . . . Mrs. M—— seems very interested in the progress of her two little 
girls. She brought them in to show me how well they could read... 
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We had a 4-H club meeting today. Fifteen were present. Only one of the children 
had ever belonged to a club before, so I am sure they will receive valuable training, 
.. . We had lunch in Pepin Park. . . It is so pleasant to see the children become good 
friends. They look forward to seeing each other even though their homes may be 
fifty miles apart. 


The supervisor also visited the children’s homes, saw their pets, hobbies, 
and interests, and helped plan projects that could be carried out as part of 
their daily home life. She arranged for periodic health examinations by the 
county public health nurse, who weighed and measured the children, tested 
their vision and hearing, kept cumulative records of her findings, and asked 
and answered many questions about diet, contagious diseases, sprains, and 
infections. 

The friendly custodian of the courthouse, who had supplied the con- 
ference room with many needed pieces of furniture, invited the children to 
tour the courthouse grounds with him. He told them of the care and history 
of many of the fine plants there. From their frequent visits to the county 
property, the children gained a firsthand understanding of the services the 
county rendered fo its citizens, and of some of the problems of maintenance, 
They often expressed a personal concern for the care and beauty of the 
property. 

The children visited the high school, the parks, a creamery, and the fire 
station, the excursions having been planned by the supervisor, the corre- 
spondence teachers, and interested business men and others. At the fire 
station, the chief demonstrated how the hoses were wound, showed the 
children how an alarm came in, took them to the fireman’s living quarters, 
and asked one of the firemen to show them how the trousers and boots were 
arranged for instant readiness. A fireman demonstrated the quick descent 
down the pole to the first floor and invited the children to follow his example. 
The interpretation of the relationship of the community to public services 
was carried still further as the children inspected the ambulance, and learned 
from the chief that several community organizations had banded together 
to buy the equipment for community service or benefit. 

Supervised correspondence study is readily adapted to the use of pro- 
gressive educational practices and can be adjusted to needs of the individual 
or the group. Those who directed the Hill county program attempted to give 
the children desirable social as well as scholastic experiences. 

Supervised correspondence study is meant for children who cannot 
attend a regular school, and should be undertaken only when attendance at 
school is impossible. It reaches only a fraction of the many rural children 
for whom an adequate education is a national problem. 

The problem cannot be regarded apart from general educational prob: 
lems nor be made solely the concern of the rural teacher or the county 
superintendent. Its solution is a challenge to all educators. Those who 
occupy positions of leadership and who have had wide opportunities for 
training and educational associations bear a proportionate responsibility 
in shaping its future trends. 
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Conservation for Elementary School Children 


Franklin School 


Port Arthur, Texas, Frank D. Austin,* Principal 


(Ep1ror’s Note—The following report, sent to Headquarters by Mr. Austin, was 
prepared by a Conservation Committee composed of: Elsie Hampton, Chairman, 
Nelah Moore, Kathryn Gilchrist, Harriet Fowler, Mildred Simpson, and Elzira 
Ann Gibson.) 


The necessity for teaching and practicing conservation in our daily 
activities is a new experience for the majority of America’s teachers. What- 
ever adjustments we may have made in our personal budgets are in them- 
selves entirely inadequate until we have evolved some basic principles 
which can become a part of our professional philosophy. 

Perhaps our greatest task in presenting the idea of a practical type of 
conservation to the community through its children is to popularize the 
idea. In the American mind conservation has some peculiar and restricted 
connotations. Too long we have been accustomed to look upon any type of 
thrift and economy as indicative of parsimonious nature and have either 
ridiculed or openly scorned both individuals and nations who practiced it. 

Our national philosophy has been one of living for the present in a land 
of abundance with an idealistic belief that we could adjust ourselves to 
any new situation that arose. Now the situation has developed and the 
thinking of the nation is changing—if visual and audible expressions are 
indicative. As teachers we have a lion’s share of the responsibility in helping 
to guide that thinking into logical channels and to formulate a sound 
national philosophy. If we can safely predict from present attitudes, America 
in the future will set for herself the task of raising the standards of living 
in the other nations of the world. Obviously, the world is divided into the 
“have”’ and ‘‘have not”’ nations; so far, we have belonged in the first group. 
If we accept our national responsibility of raising the standards of other 
countries, one outgrowth is certain. Natural resources are not limitless even 
over both hemispheres. To raise the standards of other nations means that 
ours must be lowered in some measure because of limited supplies. Therein 
lies our challenge—to present and sell such a Samaritan philosophy to the 
community. 

This is a new era for Franklin School children; to meet the exigencies of 
this situation the following suggestions are offered. 

The Conservation of Food—A. Selection as to Quantity—Everywhere 
we see lavish waste of valuable foods. Despite rising prices, rationing, 
difficulties of production this waste continues. At the beginning of the war, 
we were fortunate to have a large surplus of food. Now there is need for co- 
operative conservation so that all of our food may be used well and wisely. 
As the war progresses, there will be many more shortages. A contribution 








*Recently appointed Business Manager, Port Arthur Schools. 
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that we as teachers can give to the community is to teach the homemakers 
how to buy wisely and to prepare well the food that is available. The Basic 
Seven Chart should be accessible to all homemakers as an aid for planning 
meals. The teaching should be carried into the homes by the pupils after 
they have become conscious of the urgent need for conserving food. This 
will come only after such difficulties as the vagaries of adolescent tastes and 
appetites; the frequent indulgence and lack of training in the home; the 
mistaken idea that it is smart to toy with food and not quite ‘‘nice’’ to eat 
heartily, can be replaced by understanding the need for food conservation, 
Our immediate problem is to guide the children to buy only the amount 
of food that they actually need and can eat for their lunches. Checking of 
the lunch lines is one step in this direction, but the home room teachers 
can do much to stimulate wise buying by their discussions of conservation, 
The physical education and food teachers can help the children to estimate 
the amount of food that they need. 

B. Selection as to Quality—Wartime meals that furnish all the essentials 
of an adequate diet are of first importance but the enjoyment of meals is 
important too. Variety should not be overlooked although a few foods must 
be served again and again. Wartime cook books are for the asking and many 
good suggestions can be received from them. Harmony and contrast should 
be the watchwords in menu planning. Vegetables with their variations in 
flavor, color, texture and shape provide both harmony and contrast in the 
meal. As a :natter of fact, good nutrition simply means eating enough of the 
right, common everyday foods properly prepared. Some simple rules are: 





. Use little or no water in cooking. 

. Start with fast cooking and then reduce heat. 
Avoid violent boiling. 

Cook in covered utensils; don’t stir. 


. Don’t add soda. 


On ke Wh 


C. Selection as to Taste—Catering to the tastes and fancies of the school 
age boys and girls is not a satisfying job because their tastes change so 
quickly. The Victory Lunch has been used as an experiment in school lunch- 
rooms. The name appealed to their patriotism; the price, to their budget; 
and the quantity, to their appetites. The menu conformed to the daily food 
guide, using no substitute for whole milk as the beverage. With such a plan, 
the a la carte items were reduced in order to conserve both foodstuffs and 
labor. These lunches have grown in popularity until a large percent of the 
pupils eat in the lunchrooms and noticeable development of better food 
habits is shown throughout the schools. 

D. Possible Activities—(1) Classroom discussions on the acute food 
shortages in China, India, and Greece; (2) Investigate the waste from their 
homes and from the school; (3) Make market lists for school lunches, 
parties and picnics; (4) Make a study of the foods destroyed annually by 
insects and rodents; (5) Collect commercial posters on food conservation; 
(6) Make original posters to popularize conservation of food; (7) Attend the 
government sponsored motion pictures on the conservation of food; (8) 
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Write and present playlets to show how to choose food wisely; (9) Arrange 
displays of the proper foods in the correct amount; (10) Select food monitors 
for each lunch period in the lunchroom and on the playground; and (11) 
Have an Honor Roll for the proper selection of lunches and clean plates. 

Conservation of Clothing—In each of the following topics, the necessity for 
conservation should be the motivating factor. Because of the war effort, 
conservation of materials, labor, and money has become not only an indi- 
vidual necessity but a national responsibility. Perhaps the conservation of 
money should be the first problem approached. Since people have the money 
to spend, it may appear pointless to many of them to deprive themselves 
of new clothing and other articles that were formerly impossible to secure 
because of financial reasons. A savings plan for the child might be worked 
out in the building. A simple explanation of inflation and how it effects our 
lives and how we can all help prevent it could be profitable in teaching 
conservation. 

A. Alteration of Clothing—(Fifth and Sixth Grade Girls). The possi- 
bility of actual alteration by fifth or sixth grade children is limited, but 
teaching them to recognize the need and possibilities of altered clothing 
cannot only be interesting, but it is very essential. They can also be taught 
how to do a few minor alterations. The problem of altering their own clothes 
for themselves is not the main one because they either wear out or com- 
pletely outgrow a garment at this age. They can, however, see how the 
clothing of an older brother or sister or some other member of the family 
can be made into attractive things for themselves and the other younger 
members of the family. 

A possible project could be making a blouse from an old shirt or a 
simple skirt from an adult’s garment that has been worn in places. 

B. Cleanliness—Cleanliness of clothing can be a great conservation 
problem—particularly the problem of underarm perspiration. This involves 
not only the wearability of the fabric but also general good grooming. Care 
of different types of fabric through demonstration in the classroom could 
be done. This might include: (1) The use of a good clothes brush; (2) The 
use of soap and water for cottons and certain rayon fabrics and for some 
sweaters; and (3) The removal of simple stains. 

C. Pressing of Clothing—Correct pressing of clothing affects both the 
appearance and wearability of a garment. Children can be taught the correct 
temperature of the iron for various fabrics, whether to press the material 
on the right side, using paper or a damp cloth in pressing. The children 
could work out a very interesting demonstration to present this information 
to one another or to a group of parents. 

D. Possible Changes in Clothing—All girls show a great deal of interest 
in ideas for changing the appearance of a dress. Nearly all current magazines 
that have a fashion section have interesting ideas that can be adapted for 
use. One that is particularly good is ‘‘Modern Miss,”’ a quarterly clothing 
publication. 

E. Care of Shoes—The care of shoes seems to stand out as the most 
timely of the problems of clothing conservation. First is the importance of 
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buying good, durable, easily kept shoes; second, caring for what we already 

' have; and third, caring for new ones purchased. We could have available 
to the children the materials to care for their shoes and let each child clean 
and polish his own. This would furnish many examples as to the types of 
shoes and their care. Very good and useful reference material for all of 
these subjects can be obtained from the Extension Service of Texas A. and 
M. College. Reading material for the student can- be found in ‘‘Modern 
Miss” and Everyday Living. 

Conservation of School Supplies—A. Books—The teaching and applica- 
tion of conservation has always been important in the classroom but it js 
doubly so now that we are faced with a definite shortage of materials. In 
the normal course of classroom work countless opportunities are presented 
where the principles of thrift may be applied directly. One of these oppor- 
tunities certainly has to do with the use and handling of books. The best 
way by which children can be brought to conserve books voluntarily is to 
instill in them a love for books and a realization that they are valuable and 
indispensable to all of us. Books, if we let them be, are our friends and as 
such are entitled to the best of treatment from us. Teachers and pupils 
alike may ask themselves this question: Are we guilty of any of these 
wasteful habits in using and handling books: (1)*Turning down a page to 
mark the place? (2) Handling books with dirty fingers? (3) Failing to keep 
our books properly covered? (4) Failing to put our names, section numbers, 
and room numbers on the books in the proper place for such information? 
(5) Failing to keep them stacked straight and orderly in the cabinet or on 
the shelves and not in the windows? (6) Putting a pen or pencil between the 
covers of a book? (7) Breaking the binding by bending back the covers? (8) 
Writing in a book? (9) Tracing the pictures in a book without using tracing 
paper? (10) Turning through the pages of a book needlessly instead of 
using the table of contents or the index? (11) Tearing out the pages? (12) 
Being careless in using ink when books are on our desks? (13) Failing to have 
a definite place at home in which to keep our books? (14) Leaving books on 
the playground, under lockers, in the cafeteria, etc.? (15) Trying to carry 
too many at one time and thereby dropping them? (16) Carrying them home 
in the rain unprotected? (17) Letting baby brothers and sisters get hold of 
them? (18) Dropping books, swinging books by the backs or a few pages? 
(19) Laying a book open with face down? (20) Crowding books into a space 
that is too small for them? and (21) Sliding my fingers all over the pages 
as I turn them? 

Possible activities for teaching the conservation of books might include 
any of the following: (1) Discuss the value of books; (2) Discuss causes for 
the shortage and the need of conservation of books; (3) Discuss ways of 
conserving books; (4) Make a classroom library (bookcase, book ends, 
chairs, etc.); (5) Chart rules for conducting a library period; (6) Make book 
marks; (7) Make posters showing the proper handling of books; (8) Write 
stories pretending a book is talking and telling how it wishes to be treated; 
(9) Write original poems about the care of books; (10) Write and present 
an original play about the conservation of books; (11) Keep a chart of 
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flagrant misuses of books (similar to those found on court house lawns and 
on which the county’s accidents, deaths, etc. are recorded); (12) Let the 
children select a librarian each week whose duty it is to check library tables 
and shelves at the end of each school day; and (13) Write and illustrate 
jingles about the care of books. 

B. Magazines—(1) Do not cut pictures from good magazines; (2) Do not 
soil the pages of the magazine; and (3) Follow the same directions for 
magazines as for books. 

C. Pictures—(1) Do not mark around pictures with a pencil; (2) Keep 
the edges smooth and unbroken; (3) Try to avoid pasting them so that they 
cannot be removed from the mounting; (4) Do not use brads in them; and 
(5) Hang maps so that the wind will not blow them and tear them. 

D. Card Catalog—(1) Do not remove cards from the catalog; (2) Do not 
permit the drawers to fall; and (3) Handle the cards carefully with clean 
hands. 

E. Globes—(1) Do not write on any globe except the aluminum one; and 
(2) Do not drop the globes. 

F. Hard-to-get Items—Because of our liberal supply of classroom ma- 
terials, all of us have not been too careful in our use of them. Now that the 
source of our supply is limited, it is imperative that we become conservative. 
Some of these supplies such as map pencils, scissors, steel-edged rulers, rub- 
ber bands, thumb tacks, paper clips, etc. are already difficult to secure. 


Others such as paste, construction paper, crayolas, etc. will eventually be 


placed in that category and consequently it is wise to conserve on them in 
preparation for the shortage ahead. There are some general rules which 
apply to the conservation of all classroom materials: (1) Make the children 
conscious of the need for conservation of classroom materials; (2) Plan your 
work and lead the children to plan theirs in such a way as to leave no room 
for waste; (3) Arrange a method of storing supplies in a protected place 
which is not conducive to waste. Familiarize the children with the location 
of supplies; (4) Arrange a practical conservative system of handing out and 
using materials. Familiarize the children with this plan, or, better still, let 
it be their own plan; and (5) Let only those children deserving of responsi- 
bility act as monitors. 

Suggestions in regard to conserving specific items may be: (1) Cut con- 
struction paper the size needed with the paper cutter rather than letting the 
children ‘“‘whack”’ into a whole sheet; (2) Save scraps of construction paper 
for future use—have a definite place for these scraps and one that is easily 
accessible to the children; (3) Use both sides of the notebook paper when- 
ever possible; (4) Estimate the amount of paste needed and take only that 
amount from the jar; (5) Always keep the lid on the paste jar to prevent 
the paste from drying out; (6) Always count crayolas and map pencils after 
using them to make certain that none has been left out of the box; then 
close the lid tightly; (7) Save all scrap crayolas for the scrap box; (8) Use 
rulers for measuring and drawing lines only, thereby keeping the edges 


smooth; (9) Keep scissors in a box with-a lid to prevent rusting as much as 
+ 
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possible; and (10) Likewise, keep rubber bands in a closed box to prevent 
deterioration. 

G. Physical Education Materials—Conservation in the Physical Educa. 
tion Department must be practiced for the preservation of the equipment of 
this particular department and that of the participant and his personal 
effects. This could be done by using the equipment in the manner for which 
it was originally intended and in the designated area. The conservation of 
the individual could be achieved by his practicing the safety rules for the 
playground and the gymnasium. These rules have been developed over a 
period of years. Each rule was made when a need for the protection of the 
individual in that particular situation was observed. The conservation ~f 
the student’s personal effects could come about by his plainly marking his 
name on every detachable piece of clothing and belongings so they could 
be returned to the rightful owner, the turning in of all ‘“‘found”’ articles; and 
the wearing of gym suits for activity. 

Conservation of School Property—A. Piano—Pianos are made from 
many types of materials which are very vital to the war effort. In trying to 
replace broken parts, one finds it is often impossible to locate the equipment 
needed. New pianos are not being made during the war because piano 
manufacturers are concentrating their efforts on the production of materials 
needed in carrying on the war. For this reason children should be made more 
conscious than ever of the necessity of the conservation of school pianos 
along with all other school equipment. 

Since school pianos are in almost constant use, they should be checked 
often for needed repairs. A professional repairman should be employed at 
least twice during a schoo! year to tune the pianos and make repairs and he 
should be called on any occasion when the slightest repairs are needed. 
Much damage can be done to pianos if used constantly when small adjust- 
ments are needed. The old adage ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine’’ can aptly 
apply to needed piano repairs. 

The following are a few simple rules which might be taught to children 
to aid in the conservation of school pianos: (1) Keep piano closed when it 
is not in use; (2) Play on a piano, not with it; (3) Move a piano only when it 
is necessary; (4) Play a piano with clean hands; (5) Keep strings and ham- 
mers free from dust and finger marks; (6) Report any damage done to a 
piano. ' 

B. Radio—Radios play a very important part in the present day educa- 
tional program. Teachers find, almost daily, that some radio broadcast will 
furnish excellent material in connection with a current unit of study or will 
provide wholesome entertainment for a few minutes of needed relaxation. 
Since radios are of such educational value, they should be considered along 
with pianos in our conservation program. They, like pianos, are made up 
of many vital war materials, and because of the popular appeal of radios, 
their parts are more difficult to replace because of greater demand. Thus, 
an unusual amount of care should be given them. 

Children should be allowed to operate radios, but they should first be 
taught their value and proper methods of use. A brief unit of study con- 

% 
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cerning various broadcasting systems along with specific radio stations 
easily obtained in their area will help children to use the radio dial more 
effectively and conservatively. This study should at least abolish the un- 
necessary ‘‘twisting of the dial,’’ which is a habit with some people. The dial 
iseasily broken and very often is overworked. A few simple rules which will 
help to protect school radios are as follows: (1) Have radios checked at 
regular intervals; (2) Keep radio mechanism free from dust; (3) Check 
electric wiring often; (4) Pull plug out of socket when it is lightning to avoid 
burning out of tubes; (5) Keep ground wire intact and check often for 
proper connections to radio; (6) Replace weak tubes when first discovered; 
(7) Dial carefully; and (8) Make the smallest necessary repairs. 

The committee has also prepared rules on conserving other school prop- 
erty, such as: victrolas, stillfilms, stillfilm machines, motion picture films, 
motion picture machines, opaque projectors, charts, stereographs, stereo- 
scopes, slides, steropticons, filing cases, building and furniture. 

Possible Activities for Teaching Conservation—Primary GRADES—A. 
Research-A ctivities—(1) Find magazine pictures and stories about children 
who save materials (e. g. Junior Red Cross News); (2) Find out which 
school room materials are scarce; (3) Find out about plant conservation 
through the study of seeds; (4) Learn how some animals and insects store, 
get ready for winter, etc.; (5) Find pictures of children helping the govern- 
ment; (6) Find out how many children are weekly stamp buyers; (7) Read 
stories telling how to be healthy; (8) Read incidents in the life of Benjamin 
Franklin to find out why he is considered our greatest exponent of thrift; 
(9) Find out how to open a savings account at the bank; (10) Find out how 
other boys and girls save things and make a chart about it; (11) Find out 
ways of helping parents who work; and (12) Find out what hardships and 
privations our forefathers had. 

B. Discussion Activities—(1) Discuss the care of personal belongings, 
clothes, supplies, etc.; (2) Discuss types of clothing worn during different 
seasons; (3) Discuss the use of substitute and cheaper materials; (4) Discuss 
being thrifty—saving money, buying wisely, saving scrap paper, lumber or 
cloth for future use; (5) Plan in order not to overbuy materials; (6) Discuss 
kinds of healthy food children should eat; (7) Discuss how to save school 
supplies; (8) Discuss saving grease and tin cans for the government; (9) 
Discuss collecting newspapers and magazines; (10) Plan stories and plays 
about thrift; (11) Discuss why it has become necessary to conserve; (12) 
Discuss ways children can contribute to the war effort; (13) Discuss ways 
children can help in the home, thereby releasing the mother for other work; 
(14) Discuss how the making of daily class plans saves time through the 
day; (15) Discuss how the keeping of toys and books in proper places at 
home is a means of thrift; (16) Discuss how coming into the room promptly 
and getting to work rapidly is a means of thrift; and (17) Discuss how to 
plant, cultivate, and harvest a victory garden. 

C. Practice Activities—(1) Re-use of nails pulled out of boxes; (2) Use of 
old newspapers for covering desks, for stuffing pillows, for papier mache, 
etc.; (3) Use of wallpaper scraps to cover booklets, make cards, invitations, 
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doilies, etc.; (4) Plan to have groups of children gather material which cap 
be sent to the government; (5) Use both sides of notebook paper when at alj 
possible; (6) Keep scraps of colored paper in a scrap box; (7) Establish goog 
health habits; (8) List standards for using school supplies; (9) Work simple 
arithmetic problems on thrift; (10) Buy war stamps and keep a class record 
of how many bought; (11) Add the number of pounds of scrap material 
collected; (12) Add the money obtained from the sale of stamps; (13) Add 
the number of children purchasing stamps; (14) Make a booklet of ‘‘Poor 
Richard’s Sayings’’; (15) Keep a daily bulletin board on thrift; (16) Havea 
radio program on thrift; (17) Learn to spell words relating to thrift; (18) 
Sharpen map colors with razor blade or knife; and (19) See that al! map 
colors, crayolas, scissors, etc. are returned each day. 

D. Creative Activities—(1) Write skits on each phase of conservation; 
(2) Write stories about saving materials; (3) Write a play about collecting 
newspapers; (4) Write a play about what happens to a dime used in pur. 
chasing a war stamp; (5) Write original poems and jingles about thrift; (6) 
Write modern proverbs patterned after Benjamin Franklin’s; (7) Make 
original problems for arithmetic based on stamp sale; (8) Dramatize stories 
about thrift which the group wrote; (9) Pretend you are a soldier and tell 
why you want the children at home to help in the war effort; (10) Write 
songs to use with the original play; (11) Put to music the original poems 
written about thrift; (12) Make scenery for the play; (13) Make posters on 
how we can help in the war effort; (14) Plan attractive containers for the 
collection of waste materials; (15) Make comparative posters showing 
waste vs. conservation; (16) Make a bank; (17) Make a thrift badge to be 
worn by those deserving it; (18) Make a large portfolio to hold scrap paper; 
(19) Make properties for the skits; (20) Sew on the costumes; and (21) Make 
containers for school supplies. 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES—A. Research Activities—(1) Read to find how 
paper is made and what goes into it in order to find out why it should be 
carefully used; (2) Look up ‘Conservation of Natural Resources’ in 
encyclopedias, etc. in order to find out how our country is trying to conserve 
its natural resources; (3) Do research reading to find out how various school 
materials are made, i.e. what goes into the production of them before they 
come to us; (4) Read the Junior Red Cross News to find out what things 
we should save; (5) Read the daily newspapers to find what materials can 
be reclaimed; (6) Collect pictures for posters telling what to save; (7) 
Collect thrift posters showing how much is needed to support our military 
program; (8) Collect information concerning materials we need most to 
conserve; (9) Read to find out the major causes of our shortage of materials; 
(10) Read stories which tell about the time, help, and money used in pro- 
ducing such things as food, paper, scissors, etc.; (11) Read to find how the 
Chinese use every available bit of land and all parts of plants, even weeds; 
(12) Read to find how waterfalls can be converted into electricity; (13) 
Read to find how dams can save water for irrigation purposes; (14) Read to 
find what can be purchased with given amounts that we spend for stamps; 
(15) List proverbs on thrift; (16) Collect all books, stories, and illustrative 
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material about conservation; (17) Find out some results of conservation; 
(18) Make bibliographies of information collected; (19) Find out which 
races of people are remembered as thrifty races; and (20) Read to find out 
how many million dollar’s worth of food supplies, and clothing are wasted 
here annually. 

B. Discussion Activities—(1) Have oral reports on reading from reference 
books on conservation of food, natural resources, etc.; (2) Discuss the 
composition of various school materials and the annual amount of man- 
power necessary to get them ready for us; (3) Set up standards of conserva- 
tion in the classroom; (4) Discuss the need to save by mending our clothing; 
(5) Discuss the good our saving of old grease will do; (6) Discuss the need 
of washing brushes well; (7) Discuss the reasons we must take excellent care 
of all scissors and metal tools; (8) Discuss the need for observing safety 
rules now more than ever; (9) Discuss how small savings will increase our 
school, state, and national wealth in time and money; (10) Discuss the 
conservation plan we use now through rationing; (11) Discuss the ways that 
the sun’s energy can be harnessed; (12) Discuss the value of thrift to indi- 
viduals; (13) Discuss the products of Texas that are now being wasted; (14) 
Discuss the importance of conservation today so that we may help promote 
victory and so better live after the war; and (15) Make reports on money 
saved or earned. 

C. Practice Activittes—(1) Make a booklet of drawings and accompany- 
ing stories on Conservation at Home, How We Can Save School Materials, 
Conserving Food, or Conserving Clothing; (2) Set up standards of con- 
serving materials; put these on a chart and read them often; (3) Collect 
paper to sell as a section; (4) Make a file of clippings on conservation of all 
materials; (5) Make graphs to show how much we save in a week to buy 
stamps; (6) Make comparative graphs showing weekly amount of money 
made by selling to the junkman; (7) Make chart to show how conserving 
what we now have will decrease the need of producing materials; (8) Keep 
a graph of the money spent weekly for war stamps; (9) Make vocabulary 
booklets of new words learned; (10) Make graphs which show the rise in 
the cost of living which necessitates thrifty habits; (11) Write to local 
organizations for information concerning what we can do; and (12) Form 
aclub to carry on conservation-work efficiently. 

D. Creative Activities—(1) Write a group of skits showing ways to save 
at home and at school. Include such items as saving waste fats, eating up 
odds and ends of food, wearing out clothing, etc.; (2) Write poems and 
jingles to bring out the idea of saving school supplies; (3) Write stories for 
a class newspaper on thrift; (4) Write stories for a club program; (5) ‘Write 
a weekly summary of what things the class has done for conservation; (6) 
Write slogans on thrift and conservation; (7) Make a ‘‘Who’s Who’”’ of out- 
standing thrifty citizens; (8) Set original poems and jingles to music; (9) 
Motivate patriotic songs with the idea of helping our government by 
saving food, clothing and vital materials; (10) Write new words concerning 
conservation which fit popular tunes; (11) Learn to listen to patriotic 
records which will inspire the desire to be more thrifty; (12) Make posters 
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to display throughout the building to encourage conserv ation of paper, art | I 
materials, etc.; (13) Draw stick figures in pen and ink for the opaque pro. 
jector showing ways of saving food, clothing and school materials; (14) 
Make containers for scissors, crayolas, etc., to use to keep the supplies in ( 
good condition; (15) Make labels to be used in the supply cabinet; (16) 
Make a thermometer to show the number of stamps bought weekly; (17) 
Make a bulletin board of sketches of used or reclaimed materials; (1) 
Illustrate slogans on thrift; (19) Make posters to encourage the buying of | me 
war bonds; (20) Illustrate chart on thrift for the room; (21) Draw a scene | we 
showing the difference between a person who saves and the one who does } offi 
not; and (22) Make scrapbooks in which clippings, pictures, souvenirs, | na‘ 
and poems of thrift are kept. me 
ARITHMETIC—A. Discussion Activities—(1) Discuss using lunch money 
to buy a balanced meal; (2) Discuss the cost of foods; (3) Discuss the cost 


of foods to be substituted for those difficult to obtain; (4) Discuss the use of - 
rulers and scissors and returning them to their proper places; (5) Plan a a 
unit on health in which we weigh and measure one another. the 
B. “Practice Activities—(1) Plan a unit on the cafeteria; (2) Carry out aa 
a thrift unit on stamps, bonds, and banking; (3) Carry out a health unit 
involving weighing and measuring. 
WritInc—A. Practice Activities—(1) Make identification tags for cloth. | °" 


na 


ing and school supplies such as notebooks, book satchels, sweaters, coats, be 


and caps; (2) Make a special bag or box for penholders, pen points, and pen 
staffs; (3) Make folders for writing papers so that papers can be saved and 
written on both sides; (4) Make penwipers from scraps of material; and (5) fol 
Write rules for the care of writing materials. 4 Bs 

Music—A. Practice Activities—(1) Use the same book monitors every | 
week in each section so that they will know exactly how to care for books | ™ 
in passing, collecting, and carrying the books from one room to another; | >€ 





and (2) Make identification tags for vegtments and music notebooks. a 

B. Creative Activities—(1) Write original songs about the care of books | ) 

and materials; (2) Make a list of suggestions for the care of music books; he 
and (3) Make a list of suggestions for the care of the radio and victrola. 

Similar outlines can be made for the other curriculum subjects. be 

su 
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Better Men for Better Times 


The Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic University | t 
of America, Washington, D. C. presents this book, Better Men for Better ti 
Times, which is a statement of the purposes and ideals which have given al 
direction and guidance to the work of the Commission. It gives a clear and 
vivid presentation of the problems which face Christian education in our e 
present-day American society. It is, the Commission believes, a volume in- p 
teresting to all men and women who sincerely desire the continuance of our el 
American democracy. It has been written under the direction of the Right S 
Reverend Monsignor George Johnson and Doctor Robert J. Slavin of the St 
Catholic University. il 
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Liaison Committee for I nternational Education 


Composed of Representatives of Educational Groups in the United States 
Interested in International Education, William G. Carr, Secretary 


The Liaison Committee for International Education held a two-day 
meeting in Washington, January 31 and February 1, 1944. After reports 
were made by representatives of various organizations and government 
officials, the Committee adopted five resolutions with reference to inter- 
national cooperation in education and cultural relations and the establish- 
ment of a permanent International Education Organization: 


1. Adequate planning for the rapid reestablishment of educational and 
cultural services in the liberated countries, and for permanent cooperative 
action on educational and cultural relations, requires prompt establishment 
of a temporary United Nations educational organization by Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China, the United States, other United Nations, and other 
nations associated with them in the conduct of the war. 

2. The most urgent problem for immediate consideration by such an 
organization is the restoration of educational and related services in (a) 
nations now occupied by the Axis, and (b) nations where such services have 
been severely damaged by war. 

3. In dealing with this problem, the organization should observe the 
following principles: (a) Each nation should have the right to determine its 
own program of education; (b) One of the important functions of this 
organization nevertheless is so to influence educational and cultural develop- 
ments in order to make for greater mutual understanding and cooperation 
between nations; and (c) The provision of books, teaching supplies, and 
school facilities is an essential element of a total program of relief and re- 
habilitation. Since there will be a shortage of these facilities at the end of 
hostilities, a program of sharing in relation to need will be required. 

4. While the immediate problem of educational reconstruction should 
be kept in the foreground of attention, the organization should consider 
such other educational questions as may arise; including such important 
matters as: (a) The educational policy of the military forces in liberated 
areas, (b) Educational treatment of the defeated Axis countries, (c) Educa- 
tion in non-self-governing areas, and (d) Plans for the structure and func- 
tions of a permanent, inclusive, international organization for educational 
and cultural matters. 

5. The structure of the temporary United Nations organization for 
education may well include (a) a policy-making assembly in which each 
participating nation has one vote, (b) a small executive committee to be 
elected by the assembly from its membership, (c) subcommittees for the 
study of special problems of educational policy, (d) a budget jointly sub- 
scribetl by the participating nations in terms of their respective national 
income and economic resources, and (e) an international secretariat. 
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U.S. Victory Waste Paper Campaign 
The situation ‘is critical! 


Did you know that once we get our fighting men overseas, it takes §j 
tons of supplies per month per man to keep them there, compared to 4) 
tons per month per man in the last war; that every standard unit of smajj 
arms ammunition has its containers; that paperboard targets are used fo; 
pistol, rifle, and machine gun practice; that U. S. Army Field Ration “k" 
is packed in folding cartons; that paperboard protects every shell until 
it is fired; that 100 pounds of waste paper will make 650 cartons for U. §, 
Army Field Ration “‘K’’; that 100 pounds of waste paper will make 1{§ 
boxes, each containing ten 20mm. shells; and that 100 pounds of waste 
paper will make 50 75mm. shell containers? 


Waste paper, which in peacetime is so plentiful that it becomes a house. 
hold nuisance, today is a vital war material necessary in the manufacture 
of essential military equipment. At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 20-25 mills shut-down for lack of waste paper—and inventories 
dangerously low in many others. The situation is critical! 


There is an abundance of waste paper in the home, in the store, and in 
the factory, but this waste paper is not reaching the mills in the abundance 
in which it is needed. Shipments of waste paper to the mills must be in- 
increased at least 167,000 tons (334%) a month. The War Production 
Board estimates that over 1,250,000 tons of salvagable paper are available 
every month and that half of this—or 667,000 tons—will keep the mills 
running at peak production. Collections are now running about 500,000 
tons a month. 


There is scarcely a school in the United States which is not carrying out 
a waste paper salvage campaign, and the schools are to be congratulated 
for the splendid response which they have made to this plea. In Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania it was found that an average of two pounds per week per 
pupil was collected over a period of two months. The superintendent issued 
a bulletin to the principals of each school asking the principals to organize 
the drive for each school and to have children bring newspapers, magazines, 
and other waste papers to school on Monday of each week. Arrangement is 
made with the junk dealer to collect the scrap on Tuesdays so as to have 
it lie around as little as possible. The money from the sale is put to any use 
as decided upon by the principal and teachers of each school. Many schools 
collect the scrap every day, and this plan may induce more than by collect- 
ing once a week. 

If you believe you can collect more waste paper in your school than is 
being collected under your present salvage plans, won’t you consider this 
very important problem now and help produce the monthly allotment of 
waste paper necessary to supply the amount of paper needed, not only to 
our boys in the service, but for civilian needs. The situation is critical! 
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ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L., Riggs 
Peoria, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louis A. Cook, Jr. 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
John Rishel 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C, Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


District oF COLUMBIA 
Robert W. Eaves 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Mary Standard 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, III. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa 
Naomi Davitt 
Boone, Iowa 
KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 
Samuel E, King 
Dayton, Ky. 


State Representatives—1943-44 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Margaret J. Davison 
Springfield, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
James F. Lichtenberger 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssourRI 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MonTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 
NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L, Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


New JERSEY 
Ralph C. McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 

New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N, Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie Marsh 
Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
W. A. Yauch 
Euclid, Ohio 





OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuopE IsLaAnpD 
Marion B, Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C. 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Lydia M. Leistikow 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Lois Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Rachael E. Wilson 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Philip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA 
Rollen E. Nipps 
Cordova, Alaska 


Hawall 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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TOMORROW—Just You Wait and See!! 


(See picture appearing on front cover) 


The final mastery of those “much-talked-about” funda- 
mental skills—reading, writing, and arithmetic, is vitally im- 
portant to all children in a democracy, but one must not stop 


here, if children are to be developed to their fullest capacity. 





Elementary school principals and teachers today are taking 
into consideration the emotional, social, and physical status of 
the children under their care. The environment includes mate- 
rials which are challenging to each individual child, as well as 
to the group as a whole. Healthy, mentally sound children in 
our elementary schools are given the opportunity to share with 
others their thoughts and their feelings; they learn to create and 


to enjoy the creations of others. Only through this broad educa- 





tion will they have that knowledge of many things which makes 


for enjoyment in living. 


The picture on the front cover illustrates the type of science 
work stressed in the primary grades during the spring in the 


Libby School, Chicago, Illinois. Last April members of the class 





planted a table garden. Through daily observation and atten- 
tion, the children gained first hand information in the care that 
a garden requires. This is one of the many experiences which 
is developing the whole child, not only for his good, but for the 


good of the nation whose best interests he will serve. 








Vv 





